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MAKE THE BEES PAY. 

WEA. themectv of bee-keepers this season found 
themselves the possessors of empty hives and 

== combs—but no bees. Some of them will give 
up the business entirely, while others will buy a few 
colonies, or else buy bees by the pound, and will go 
bravely to work to build up again. I suppose that 
most bee-keepers who lost bees last winter, and who 
have obtained a few. bees with which to make a 
start, will bend their whole energies to making their 
bees increase as rapidly as possible, and will not at- 
tempt to obtain any surplus honey. If one can a/- 
ford to lose all of his bees next winter, this course 
may be all right; but would it not be a safer plan to 
obtain some honey, and make the bees pay a profit 
this year? I know it is very tempting —I have felt 
the impulse more than once—this idea of building 
up a large apiary, and then doing some thing grand 
-get honey by the ton, for instance. I know of a 

bee-keeper who has kept bees a good many years, 
and thoroughly understands the principles of bee- 
keeping, and yet I honestly believe that, if he had 
kept a ‘*bee account” for the past ten years, it 
would show that his bees have been little else than 
a billof expense. Hehas never obtained very much 
honey, but has worked mostly for increase. Two or 
three times his colonies have numbered 75 or 80, and 
he was intending, the next year, to do some thing 
‘*big;”? but a disastrous winter followed each time, 
jeaving him with few or no bees. Would it not have 
been better if he had secured 2 good crop of honey 
each year, and been contented with a moderate in- 
crease? Then there was one other circumstance 
that contributed largely to the cost of his bee-keep- 
ing business: he invented, manufactured, and trans- 
ferred his bees into a new style of hive at least as 
often as once in three or four years, setting the old 
hives one side as useless lumber. He also invested 
considerable money in modern improvements. Now, 
if one is a merchant, doctor, lawyer, minister, or 
some thing of that sort, and keeps bees merely for 
amusement or recreation, this kind of “doings” 
might be put up with; but the majority of us keep 
bees because we think or know that there is money 
to be made at the business; and if, after a series 
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of years’ faithful work with bees, any one finds that 
it does not pay, my advice would be to quit the 
business. 

Many of us (perhaps I had better say /) imagine 
that we could go into some other man’s apiary and 
tell him where he was making his mistakes; but 
can we do the same by ourselves? It is so difficult 
to ‘see ourselves as others see us’”’! 

If I should begin a season with a single colony, I 
should expect it to pay a profit that season; and if it 
had not at the close of the season, I should be very 
strongly tempted to sell, at some price, a colony of 
bees, in order to bring the balance upon the right 
side in the ledger. Don't think that I would advise 
you not to spend any money upon your bees; far 
from it; but be sure that it is going to be money well 
invested. Try all new things upon a small scale, and 
after you are satisfied that any thing pays, use it, 
even if it does cost money. 

This is my fifth year at bee-keeping, and I have 
never made less than $15.00 per colony, while last 
season I cleared $25.00; but the loss of bees last win- 
ter reduced the profits to about $20.00 per colony. 

Once more I say, make the bees pay, or else don't 
keep them. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

To be sure, you are right, friend H., and it 
will be an excellent idea for a good many of 
us to make our bees furnish net cash enough 
each season so that if they do all die the next 
winter we shall not be out of pocket. Do 
this, and then don’t let them die. 
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ON THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE 
LOSS OF OUR BEES LAST WINTER. 


BY L. L. LANGSTROTH. 








OUR heavy losses in bees affect me painfully. 
While I admire your cheerful spirit under 
such reverses, I know that the failure to win- 

ter your bees is much harder to bear than the mere 
pecuniary loss. I speak from a vivia recollection of 
similar experiences. Before I discerned what pre- 
cautions were necessary for wintering bees success- 
fully in movable-frame hives, I more than once 
found myself in the spring in a plight almost as bad 
as your own. I can fully indorse your explanation 
of some of the reasons why your reverses have been 
so much greater than those of some large bee-keep- 
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ers in your neighborhood. I often met with great 
losses when my apiary was managed chiefly for the 
sale of Italian queens. At the close of a poor honey 
season, my apiary often had many weak colonies. 
The temptation to winter every such stock which 
had a good queen was very great, as the demand at 
high prices for such queens in the spring was usual- 
ly greater than could be met. It was only the fact 
that my location was a poor one for honey, and that 
| could get large prices for nearly all the queens 
that I could raise, that at all justified my course. If 
in addition to the queen business, the selling of bees 
quite late in the season by the pound had been prac- 
ticed, the condition of my apiary after an unusually 
cold winter and late spring would probably have 
been very similar to that of your own. I give some 
comments on your replies to questions which I sent 
to you.* 

1. “ Did you spread the combs further apart?” 

“I did not. Although recommended, so far as I 
know it has been mostly abandoned.”’ 

Mr. Harrison, of Buffalo, first called attention to 
the importance of keeping the combs in which the 
bees cluster for winter some % of an inch further 
apart than the natural breeding distance, In the 
old box hives there are usually spaces in which bees 
can cluster in much larger numbers than in mova- 
ble frames properly spaced for the working season. 
In the very cold winter of 1872-’3, I wintered in the 
open air in hives only % thick, until February,ta 
number of stocks which were estimated not to have 
over two quarts of bees per hive. Ali the bees of a 
hive were placed between two combs full of honey, 
which were kept nearly three inches apart, and they 
formed a single cluster, shaped like a ball. If the 
combs of these stocks had been left in their summer 
position, no amount of chaff used in any fashion 
could have saved them. Mr. J. 8. Hill, of Mount 
Healthy, O., who wintered last season 112 stocks 
without losing one, and who has wintered on an ay- 
erage 80 stocks a year since 1868, without the loss of 
one, spreads the combs. 

2. ** Did you make winter passages in the combs?” 

** Perhaps half of the combs have winter passages. 
I have never been satisfied it made any material dif- 
ference.” 

In this you differ from those who have had the 
best success in wintering bees. Mr. Hill, for in- 
stance, never neglects this point, and I am satisfied 
that the power of passing from comb to comb 
through the heart of the warm cluster, besides say- 
ing the lives of many bees, greatly encourages early 
breeding. In the old box hive the holes around the 
cross-sticks for the support of the combs give the 
best of winter passages. 

3. *“*Did you place burlap or any other non-con- 
ductor of moisture over the frames?” 

“We used burlap, wood mats, and erameled sheets, 
but saw no difference in favor of either.” 

Whatever the material used for confining the bees 
below, it should, as a matter of course, permit the 
ready escape of superfluous moisture. With weak 
stocks in very cold winters, this is a point of great 
importance. 

4. “ Did you give the bees a good space above the 
frames for clustering in?” 


*Friend L. wrote, before writing this article, asking five 
qnestions. I answered briefly, and his comments are on these 
questions.—EpD. 

+ Advised by the Signal Service that a cold wave more severe 
as previous one was coming, the bees were removed into 
a cellar 
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‘“*A part of them, perhaps nearly one-haif, had an 
empty frame, or a frame of stores placed over the 
cluster. Our Holy-Land bees went into this upper 
chamber and starved, having plenty of stores below.”’ 

Reference to the back volumes of A. B. J. show 
that Bickford’s quilt (afterward improved by you) is 
credited by him to the successful experiments which 
he witnessed in my apiary. 1 discarded the honey- 
board in wintering, using, instead, woolen rags, old 
carpets, ete., through which allsuperfluous moisture 
could pass, while sufficient animal heat was retain- 
ed, explaining at length that the principle was the 
same as using suitable bed covering to keep our- 
selves dry and warm in cold weather. I have always 
regarded the elucidation and application of this prin- 
ciple as a great advance in practical bee-keepirg. 
The letters of Huber, published only a few years 
ago, show how much his bees suffered from damp- 
ness; and before I so fully expounded my ideas in 
the London Journal of Horticulture, our English 
friends found that they could not use wooden boxes 
with any satisfaction. My plans, as seen by Mr. 
Bickford, and very fully described in A. B. J., not 
only gave this free escape of moisture without too 
much loss of heat, but especially provided an ample 
warm space for the bees above the frames, so that 
the cluster could contract or expand at will. This 
saved the lives of many bees which, in very cold 
weather, even with the best winter passages, often 
failed to regain the central cluster, and died be- 
cause they could not keep up the necessary heat. 

I believe that, even in such a winter as the past 
one, that with winter passages, combs properly 
spread apart, and a warm clustering space for the 
aforesaid purposes, bees could be better wintered in 
the open air in hives ‘4 of an inch thick, than with 
any amount of chaff above, around, or below them, 
where these precautions are ignored; for in sunny 
weather such thin hives will warm up so as to dry 
out and allow the bees to reach their stores, while 
the chaff hives may remain cold and damp as a cel- 
lar. I willsend you, in due season, an unpatented 
device used by Mr. Hill, for securing a warm nest 
above the clustered bees, which answers the end 
better than any one I have yet seen, Is there a man 
in all our northern country who can claim equal suc- 
cess with Mr. Hill in wintering bees? It hardly need 
be said that he is a pattern of skill, energy, and 
promptness. He has made his bees pay in a region 
where I think it is ordinarily more difficult to secure 
one pound of surplus than two in the more favored 
northern locations, 

5. **Did you feed your bees for winter with a mix- 
ture of grape and cane sugar?”’ 

‘*Only a part of them, as I stated on page 278. 

I think your losses were owing in part to your usec 
of grape sugar, even although your candy contained 
but one part of it to three of best granulated cane 
sugar. Itis not at all necessary that grape sugar 
should contain any impurities to make it a very haz- 
ardous food in such a winter and spring as we have 
just had. From its low sweetening power as com- 
pared with honey or cane sugar, your bees which 
used it were forced to eat more than they other- 
wise would have done, and thus to suffer from a 
greater accumulation of feeces. You say, ‘* Had our 
usual April weather come on, we should probably 
have saved about 50 colonies that we lost.’’ Is it 
not highly probable that, with the weather just as it 
was, you might have saved many of those colonies, 
if they had not been forced to succumb under the 
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excess of feeces produced by the undigested starch 
which so Jargely enters into the composition of 
grape sugar? 

In noticing my account of Mr. D. McCord’s heavy 
losses from wintering his bees on a syrup largely 
mude from grape sugar, you express surprise that 
be “should have done so foolish a thing;’’ but you 
published last fall his account of the mixture he 
proposed to feed, without a word of disapproval or 
caution. 


surely, friend Root, your memory is at fault in this 
matter. 
Crowfoot, in a letter to you, says, ** Will you please 
tell me what you would feed bees that have got just 
about half enough honey to carry them through the 
winter? * * * 
with about half enough honey to winter on.” To 
this you reply, “If I had 700 colonies with half 


enough stores for winter, I would supply the defi- | 
ciency with frames of candy made of coffee A and | 


best grape sugar in about equal proportions. If it 
is less trouble to you to feed it in the form of syrup, 
make the syrup as describedinthe ABC. * * * 
They may die with this feed, but they may also die 


with natural stores, as past reports fully demon- | 


strate; but I think, if properly done, such stores are 
just as safe for winter as natural stores. * * * * 
Very likely the grape sugar that is made now would 
be safe of itself; but to be sure of being on the safe 
side, I would use half coffee A, as above.”’ 

Certainly you have sometimes cautioned your 
readers about grape sugar as a winter bee-feed; but 
there can be no doubt that, as in your reply to Mr. 
Crowfoot, you have fully indorsed it as a safe food 
to enter at least one-half into the preparation of 
winter stores. When you review carefully all your 
utterances, I believe not only that you will admit 
this, but that, with the experiences of the last win- 
ter, you will condemp its use for winter stores so 
plainly that no one can mistake your position. Per- 
haps it needed such a winter and spring as we have 
just passed through, to demonstrate that no prudent 
bee-keeper can afford to use grape sugar usa winter 
feed in any proportions however small. 

You say, “I am very sorry that grape sugar is 
used for bad or dishonest purposes; but even if it 
is, [can not see why this should be a reason why we 
should not use it while rearing queens, and bees by 
the pound.’”’ So enormous are the frauds practiced 
by the adulteration of our commercial sweets by 
grape sugar and glucose, that it seems to me that 
bee-keepers should lend no countenance in any way 
to those who make them. Already such suspicions 
have been awakened as greatly to curtail the sale of 
pure honey at remunerative prices. On selfish mo- 
tives alone, those who deal in honest honey, and 
those who have ‘the control of our bee journals, 
should set their faces as a flint against articles made 
almost exclusively to be sold for bad purposes. 

You say that the Buffalo Grape Sugar Co. have 
produced a sugar which “is as pure and simple a 
Sweet as the best grades of maple sugar.’”’ Have 
you any warrant for such an assertion? and even if 
you had, is it right for you to call down a blessing 
from heaven upon a company which is making 
such enormous profits by selling their products 
almost exclusively to men who, by their adultera- 
tions, are cheating the poor man in his honey, can- 
dies, syrups, and sugars? If ever grape sugar and 


You also say, in June GLEANINGS, ‘‘I have | 
never advised the use of grape sugar for wintering.” | 


In GLEANINGs for October, 1880, p. 489, Mr. | 


I have about 700 swarms of bees, | 


| glucose are made as pure as the best maple sugar 
| and syrup, and it becomes desirable to mix them 
| with our other sweets, let them be offered at reas- 
| onable prices under their own names, so that we can 
| do our own mixing; or let the mixtures be sold as 
| such for what they are worth. 
Friend Root, you have gained a host of warm 
friends by your candid admission of mistakes into 
| which you have fallen, and by your readiness to no- 
| tice improvements of others, even when they have 
superseded what has cost you much time and mon- 
| ey; nor have you, from a false pride of consistency, 
| been wont to persist in advocating what time has 
| proved to be erroneous. It seems to many of your 
best friends, however, that on this grape-sugar ques- 
tion, you have acted under the influence of preju- 
dices which have strangely warped your better judg- 
ment. We can not question your sincerity, and can 
only hope that, when you weigh well this matter in 
all its bearings, you will feel that you ought to en- 
list the great influence of your name and journal 
| against a business which, as it is now conducted, en- 
ables unscrupulous men to commit such monstrous 
frauds. Your sincere friend, 
Oxford, O., June, 1881. L. L. LANGSTROTA. 


May the Lord bless you, my good kind 
friend, for your frank and faithful way of 
taking your old friend to task. I certainly 
had forgotten giving the advice you quote, 
and felt sure that I had never said any thing 


| favoring grape sugar so strongly for winter- 
‘ing. At the same time, I have no reason 


now for thinking it any worse than stores of 
honey. More than ten years ago we had 
abundant proof of the advantage of sealed 
stores of coffee A sugar syrup over natural 
stores, and the past winter has abundantly 
corroborated it again. I have always sold 
grape sugar under its true name, and, so far 
as I know, so also havethe manufacturers of 


; whom I bought it, and also those to whom I 


sold it. Ifthe experience I have had of the 








world is worth any thing, I am sure I am 
right in feeling that the unjust (and I might 


| almost say foolish) prejudice against grape 


sugar is going to pass away,and it will come 


/out and stand as safely as a valuable pro- 
| duet from Indian corn, as does starch. 


Ev- 
idences of this are now found scattered 
through our papers. Notwithstanding this 
conviction, as grape sugar seems, without 
question, to ** make many of my brothers to 
offend,” I will, for the present at least, drop 
it. I feel sure we shall winter better next 
winter, but I think it will be greatly due to 
some thing more important than the substi- 
tution of granulated sugar for grape; viz., 
giving the bees more of my brains individu- 
ally. As an excuse and apology to our read- 
ers for the inconsistencies friend L. has so 
kindly pointed out, I would say that I am 
getting to have a great business on my 
hands. In my zeal forgetting boys and girls 
to work (that immortal souls may be saved), 
a great traflic hasopened in supplies. brains 
are so much needed at every turn, and so 
many points are gone over in asingle day, 
that I am no longer able to remember 
what I have written and advised, as I did 
a few years ago. In the next edition of the 
A B C, and also in our price list, I. will, at 
least for the present, advise against the use 
of grape sugar. 
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ANOTHER AID FOR HONEY-EXTRACT- 
ING. 


ag N Dadant’s excellent little pamphlet on 
cf harvesting, handling. and marketing ex- 
= tracted honey, he gives an engraving 
and description of an uncapping can, which 
we think must be a very handy implement. 
Friend D. has kindly loaned us the cut, and 
we present the machine to our readers, 
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DADANT’S CAN FOR UNCAPPING TITE COMBS, 

WHILE EXTRACTING. 

The engraving makes every thing so plain, 
a description is hardly needed. The strips 
across the top are to rest the combs on while 
the operator shaves the caps from the cells ; 
and as the caps are caught on the wire cloth 
half way down, every bit of the honey has 
ample time to drop to the bottom. This 
honey that comes from the cappings you 
will tind the thickest and nicest of your 
whole crop. To keep the wire cloth from 
sagging under so great a weight, we use the 


extra amount of room is needed below the 
revolving frame. The machine is really 
composed mainly of two short extractor 
cans, and we can furnish them of two sizes ; 
viz., J7 and 20 inches. The prices will be 
$5.00 and $6.00 each respectively. Friend D. 
states that the large size will hold the cap- 
pings of three days’ extracting. After they 
are drained, a jet of steam on them makes it 
into our new steam wax-extractor complete. 
** Did you ever ?” 
_—————_o-—> o— 


CLARK’S COLD-BLAST SMOKER. 


OLD THINGS SOMETIMES BETTER THAN NEW ONES. 


D ID it ever occur to you that Iam some- 





J times a trifle awkward and headstrong 
MS withal? 


Well, it has often occurred 


so to me, and especially about this Clark’s | 
smoker. If you will turn back to the March | 
GLEANINGS of 1879, you will find an engra- | 
ving of the original Clark smoker, and the 
following sentence in friend Clark’s letter | 
by way of explanation:— 


‘hives and go on. 


It works beautifully; the draft of air across the top of the fuel 
causes it to burn clear and slowly, and leaves very little creo 
sote. I find that rags bufn, but perhaps one-fourth as fast a 
where the air is forced up through the bottom. Its convenienc: 
asa ‘* breech-loader’’ is an item in its favor, also that it re 
tains its position while in use. The Simplicity always seemed 
to me a little awkward, on account of being obliged to turn it 
bottom up so often, while in use. 


You will see from this that he never in- 
tended the smoker to stand on end like the 
others, but to be placed as in the cut below 
when not in use. The draft then is through 
the nozzle, and the smoke comes out through 
the crevices where the door to put in fuel is 
made. Well, it took me nearly two years to 
get this into my head, and to understand 
that my improved Clark smoker was not as 
good as the unimproved original. During 
the last two months I have been experiment- 
ing, and testing smokers of all kinds, right 
among the bees, to such an extent that some 
of the boys say I have smokers on the brain ; 
and my wife says I smell of smoke so that 
she can hardly sit within a yard of me. (It’s 
only rotten-wood smoke, dear friends. ) 














OUR FIFTY-CENT SMOKER. 

Just take it in your hand, nozzle down- 
ward, and push the door open with a piece 
of fuel. Fill up the cone with any kind of 
wood you can get hold of,—hard-wood 
blocks, or wet and soggy sticks, only so you 
put a little dry wood and shavings on top, to 
start the fire. When full, close the door 
nearly shut, and scratch a match on the 
ryiece of seep ee right near the door. 
Now. while you lay the match right across 


| the shavings, work the bellows, and the 


same inverted cone that is used for holding | pjaze will go right down and light them. 


the bottom pivot of the extractor, when an | 


Blow them into a good blaze, and open your 
If you want to see what 
the smoker will do, work the bellows while 
you hold it with the valves upward, and ina 
very little time you will find the tire-pot red 
hot, and the volume of smoke enough to 
drive a whole family out of doors, let alone 
a single hive of bees. Although both fire- 
pot and bellows are larger than any thing | 


have ever seen in the market, we sell the 
| whole for only 50e and 40c where you take a 


erate of five. If a four-quart tin pail sells 
for a dime, why should not a one-quart smo- 
ker sell for half a dollar? Are the modern 
low prices to things never to apply to bee 
implements at all? We do not fill the above 
smokers with rotten wood, because they 
burn any kind, and therefore the postage 1s 


only 20c, instead of 25. 


P. S.—I really don’t know any way to make these smokers 
‘*go out,’’ unless you ‘‘duck them under water,’’ and then 
you would have to get some dry shavings to startitagain. H. 
yut one in his buggy, and it got red hot, and burned up his rub- 
er coat. May be it was because ‘‘ Patsy ’’ went so fast. Oh, 
yes! I have made another great invention. It is a peck basket 
full of rotten elm wood. Je sell the peck of wood for 10c, 
‘* fling in’’ the basket, and ‘‘four double-handfuls’’ of fine 
dry shavings besides. 
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TAKING BEES ON A_ PICNIC, DOWN 
SOUTH, AND THE PLEASURES (?) 
THEREUNTO PERTAINING, 


A TIMELY WARNING TO THOSE WHO 
TAKE BEES TO FAIRS. 


éé ‘J OOD MORNIN’!” 
, bf r * Hallo, Lamb, how?”’ 


Caswell, some 15 miles from us. 

“Well, I'll take a colony. Oh! V'll take my im- 
ported queen’s stock, and, don’t you know those tar 
heels will just stare at a Simplic!ty bec-hive filled 
with them ‘ golden insex’ ?”’ 

* You bet,” says I. 

The next day he had his bees smuggled on board 
the steamer, and at an early hour was on the picnic 
grounds. Some 3000 people were present during the 
day, and neighbor Lamb just spread himself—like 
the turkey hen that sat on 68 eggs. Ohyes! he gave 
the rustics “information ’’ that was not only new to 
them but—to me too. 
the old “ king bee,” as the people around constantly 
styled the queen. He exhibited the bees frame by 
frame, without veil or smoker, which elicited great 
applause and clapping of hands. 

** Jerusalam!’’ said one ‘“‘yaller-jeans’ checkered 


seven-footer; *‘ mister, you jest hold on till IT run) 


and git Sal and mammy.” 
When mammy and Sally did get there, you should 
have heard the “ Ohs”’ and * Jerusalams.”’ 
‘* Now you jest look a yonder, Sally Mariar.” 
“Omammy! Isee; did you ever?” 
‘*Say, mister, what mout your name be?”’ 


‘“*My nameis Lamb,’”’ modestly replied neighbor L. | 


“Them ain’t bees, are they?” 

“Oh, yes!” said friend L., just then rubbing off a 
* dyspeptic’’ bee from under his right eye, but leav- 
ing the sting behind. 

“Wal,” said a little cross-eyed man on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, ** J could handle them just that 
way myself. My par used to have 60 gums. I don’t 
like these new-pattern fixin’s for bees.” 

“Say, mister, what'll you ax fer that gum and 
bees?’’ says another. 

“Ten dollars,” says L., wiping a bee, but leaving 
the most important part, the sting, on his left eye- 
lid. 

I had told Lamb, previously, if the bees stung 
him he must take it cool, reach up, oh so gently! 
and brush the bee off by gliding the hand over it, 


and thus remove it without attracting attention. | 


“For,” says I, ‘‘ what would the dear people think 
to see a live bee-man jumping, slapping, and shout- 


ing like mad, as you do when stung at your apiary | 


sometimes?” 
* Allright,” says he; ‘I'll bear it; but I ¢@o hope 
the bees will act pretty.” 


The inquirer seemed perfectly amazed. ‘Ten dol- 


lars! why, feller, I only meant that one gum, not all 


you've got at home,”’ 
‘* Well,” says Lamb, who by this time I could plain- 


ly see was getting wurried,* I just mean what I say; » 


this Root Simplicity bee-hive, with frames, combs, 


honey, and all the fixin’s—even the alighting-board | 


and bees—can be had for—phew! confound that 
bee! Run here, somebody, and get it out of my eye.” 
“How much?” says the fellow, still persisting. 

‘Five dollars!” yelled Lamb, who had severely 


PROPOSE TO- 


Neighbor L. had come over to consult me 
upon taking a colony of bees to a picnic at Point | 


He expatiated wildly upon | 





jarred the combs, and those “insex” were “ play- 
ing,” oh so beautifully! among his raven locks. 

By this time the would-be purchaser had come a 
little nearer the bees, and, zip! one took him on his 
lengthy nose. Thatsettled the purchase. He didn’t 
run; oh, no! he flew, shouting “dingnation! whoop! 
take ’em off me! dod rot yer hide, le’me loose,”’ all 
the while slapping wildly with bis hat. 

This created a fearful stampede, and the great (?) 
Carolina bee show closed for want of an audience. 

After giving several dodging inquirers the address 
of GLEANINGS, and its delightfully cheerful editor, 
Neighbor L. wandered off into the darkness of the 
forest, and sat chewing the cud of discontent the 

remainder of the day. After awhile I found him. 
| “Say, neighbor, how’s picnicking with bees?” 

**Oh, blast the picnic! blast the bees! Say, won't 
you please write Root, and tell him to send down a 
thousand provisioned pound cages, and I'll ship him 
millions of bees and pay the expressage on’em my- 
self, and thank him to take the plagues.” 

“Take it cool; you'll feel better when your face 
goes down.” says I. 

I had to make tracks then. Because the young 
ladies laughed at his big face coming home, he went 
below and tried to persuade the engineer to blow 
the ** blasted oli steamer sky high;’’ but he wanted 
' time to get his bees off the boat before this catas- 
trophe occurred. 

Pp, S.—I saw neighbor L. this morning. He looks 
better, and has changed his mind. He says, only for 
| those ‘‘tar heels’? every thing would have been 

O. K. R. C. TAYLOR. 
Wilmington, N. C., June 10, 1881. 
| —_——_—— 16+ ———__-——- 
| HOW FRIEND MILLER CARES FOR HIS 
EMPTY COMBS, ETC. 


TUSSLE WITH THE 


ALSO SOME THING ABOUT HIS 
DWINDLING. 

HAD a large number of empty combs this 
‘ spring, some of them very nice ones, and I was 
quite anxious to save them. I had no room, as 
, perhaps I shall have this fall, in which to brimstone 
' them, and at any rate they must be brimstoned very 
heavily, or some of the large worms will still live. 
I looked over each comb carefully, and with the 
point of a pen-knife picked out all the worms I could 
find. I did this two or three times, but it was a 
| great deal of work; and the best I could do, there 
still seeme1 to be worms left. I thought of putting 
them in supers over the hives containing colonies. 
In that case the bees would take care of them, but it 
would waste the heat of the colony, allowing the 
warm air to ascend into the super. Then I took the 
contents of a hive,— frames, bees, and all,—and put 
into a super, filled up the hive with empty combs, 
and set the super containing the colony over the 
hive. Thus the bees were obliged to pass through 
the hive of empty combs in going to and from their 
brood-nest, and the plan has worked to my great 
satisfaction. In some cases I have set a super of 
empty combs on the hive of combs, and then set the 
super containing the colony over all. Of course, I 
have used the strong colonies for this purpose. If 
the combs contained honey, as some of them did, I 
don’t know of any better place for them. 
| You say you want to see the old veterans own up 
how helpless they are in the matter of 

DWINDLING, 

I don’t know whether you call me an old veteran 
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or not. I have been keeping bees for the last twen- 
ty years, but at any rate I am ready to make my 
own-up. Until this year I have never known any 
thing about dwindling, except what I have read. 
This spring, however, a number of colonies were 
very weak, and, in spite of all my nursing and feed- 
ing, stayed weak, and gradually grew weaker. I 
watched them carefully to sce if I could find out 
what the trouble was. Were the queens at fault? 
Hardly, for they laid eggs in more space than the 
bees could cover, and in some cases two or three 
eggs inacell; and subsequent events proved that 
at least some of them were good queens. Gradually 
the queens began to be missing, and I concluded to 
double up. In one case I united 12 of them in one, 
saving the queens. This I certainly thought would 
make a fair colony; but, would you believe it? in a 
few days it seemed just as weak as any one of them 
had been singly. They had a little patch of brood 
two or three inches square in two combs, sometimes 
in three; and so long as I gave them no help in the 
way of young brood or bees, their patch of brood 
seemea to diminish rather than increase. It looked 
a little as if they were all old bees, and either could 
not or would not take proper care of the brood. I 
kept along 9 of them till the latter part of May, and 
then, by giving sealed brood or young bees, they 
picked up heart and showed the queens to be gocd. 

Since writing the above I have read in A BC about 
dwindling, and am not so certain that mine was the 
regular affair. At any rate, I know that in future, 
if [have any very weak colonies in the spring, I 
shall not try to nurse them along for the sake of 
saving the queens, but do as I did with a few this 
year. I shall unite them with good colonies, not 
with other dwindlers; cage the queens and give 
them to a good colony to care for till I can take a 
frame or two of brood and bees from flourishing 
colonies to form a nucleus for each queen. The col- 
ony that is caring for these caged queens must also 
have its own queen caged, for I lost a nice queen by 
allowing her to remain free in a hive where others 
were caged. 

In caging the queens I ran short of cages, and put 
two queens in one cage. They stayed together in 
the same cage several days without molesting each 
other, and each one now presides in a flourishing 
colony. Do old queens ever fight? 

I have just been out to look at my Cyprian and 
Holy-Land queens, raised by you or neighbor H., in, 
troduced 3 or 4 days ago, and they are doing nicely. 
They commenced laying within 24 hours after they 
were putin the hives. The Cyprian is a handsome 
bird, and the Holy-Land, although not of so hand- 
some color, is of beautiful form. As I looked at 
them and thought that, only a few days,—-indeed, 
not many hours, before,—they had been hundreds of 
miles away, and were now perfectly at home in their 
new domicils, Ithought of the various strides in bee 
culture, and said to myself, ‘* What further advance 
may we not expect in the next ten years?” 

Marengo, IIL, June 13, 1881. C. C. MILLER. 

Your plan for making the bees care for 
empty combs, friend M., is an excellent one; 
but it seems to me that, to do it quickly and 
to advantage, you need those same movable- 
bottom hives you said you would not have 
about, last month, The idea is similar to 
the one I employed in having the bees take 
care of ahive when the combs had fallen 


down. Puta good set of combs above the 
melted-down mass, with brood in one or 
more of them, and the bees will carry all the 
honey from the crushed combs above, and 
then you ean straighten out and fix them 
back in the combs.—Your experience in 
uniting, to save dwindling colonies, agrees 
with what Doolittle wrote a short time ago, 
and, I guess, with the experience of the 
most of us.—Yes, the old queens will fight. 
I have caged them on purpose to see how 
they would manage. If you kept two in one 
cage for several days, you have demonstra- 
ted some thing new, I believe. This reminds 
me, that a few years ago a friend in Michi- 
gan declared we sent him a cage without a 
queen in it, and two queens in the accom- 
arc! hom cage. I told him it was an impos- 
sibility, for, even had we been so awfully 
careless, it was impossible for them to live 
thus through the trip. If-he sees this, will 
he please accept my apology? He may have 
been right, after all. 
ee 00 am 
APIS DORSATA! 


CAPTURED AT LAST! 


“7 E copy the following from the Ceylon 

| Observer, of Friday evening, April 8, 

. 1881, Which we presume was sent us 

by our friend Frank himself:— 
CEYLON BEES: 

COLONIES OF *‘ APIS DORSATA,’’ THE MOST WONDER- 

FUL BEE IN THE WORLD, TAKEN BY MR. BEN- 
TON IN THE KURUNEGALA JUNGLE. 


We are glad to say that Mr. Benton has at length 
been successful in capturing the “Apis dorsata ”’ 
(Sinhalese “* Bambara’’), which he describes as ** the 
most wonderful bee in the world.’”’ Mud«liyar Jaye- 
tellike secured a party of Sinhalese bee-hunters who 
guided Mr. Benton to the Bambara-ala, a mountain 
rock some 30 miles from Kurunegala in the jungle, 
and there, after a very interesting and exciting ex- 
perience, which Mr. Benton will probably relate 
for the benetit of our readers, two colonies of the 
“ dorsata’’ were secured. So muchimportance does 
Mr. Benton attach to his work here, now that he has 
seen this bee, a splendid honeymaker, that he is to 
postpone his departure to Cyprus for another fort- 
night, returning to Kurunegala to-morrow morning. 
He has left specimens of the new bee in spirits which 
can be seen at our office. The Sinhalese were much 
astonished to see the way in which Mr. Benton han- 
dled bees which, wrongly used or blown upon, are so 
savage that they will pursue the offenders great dis- 
tances, and Mr. Jayetilleke declares that he has got 
more practical information about bees from Mr. 
Benton in a week than he had from all other sources 
in many years. 


Very good; but, friend B., why in the 
world don’t you tell us plainly whether they 
are really an inch long, and that their stings 
are good for toothpicks ? 

Later:—From another part of the paper 
mentioned, we find the following:— 


Bambara (Apis dorsata) is a large bee prettily 
marked with yellow and black, and makes a very 
large quantity of honey, varying from two to three 
gallons. It constructs its hive, a large thick comb 
about 3%x2'> feet, in a peculiar shape, attaching it 
to the branches of very lofty forest trees, or secur- 
ing it to the ledges of high rocks with its two ends 
fastened up, and a narrow opening in the middle be- 
tween the branch or rock which supports it. It is 
with great difficulty got at by bee-hunters, and only 
by those used to such kind of work. I have never 
heard of any attempts being made by natives to do- 
mesticate them like the common honey-bee of Cey- 
lon, and it is my impression that any amount of ex- 
ertion to domesticate them will prove fruitless. 





Kana Veya isatiny bee belonging to the Trigone, 
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‘ ; 
producing a small quantity of honey which it makes | 
in the hollows of rotten trees and crevices of rocks | 


and dilapidated buildings. I have seen and exam- 


ined a great many of these combs, which are irregu- | 


lar in shape; they never yield more than a teacupful 


of honey, which has a rather acid taste, and is used | 


only for medicinal purposes. Since writing the 
above I have been taken by surprise by Mr. Benton, 
a good authority on bee culture; bis visit to Kuru- 
negala is to hunt up the (Bambara) Apis dorsata. 
A narration of his valuable experience has afforded 
me much information, and I indulge in the hope 
that this will enable me to compete with my difficul- 
ties more successfully in the future. 
Mr. Benton’s acknowledged ability and experience 
would do much for Ceylon in opening up a branch of 
industry so easily conducted, and yielding so large a 


| ing with 7 colonies. 





gin. Ihave a little cousin who goes out with my 

papa and looks at the bees, and he is not a bit afraid 

of them. I like the book you sent me very much, 

and I thank you for it. MABEL L. NELSON. 
Wyandott, Kansas, May 13, 1881. 


lama boy 13 years old. We commenced winter- 
All were packed in chaff hives 





| but 2, one of which was in a Simplicity, and the oth- 


A person of | 


return, but of which the natives are so lamentably | 


ignorant. 


denil tment 
weenie wHepartment. 
of oe 
"| and inthe summer time he gives me five cents 
every time I see the bees swarming; that is, if 








re) 
A 


I see them before anybody else does. 
sure I was going to have aswarm last summer. I 
had been up to my uncle's, and on my way home I 
saw some thing that looked like a large swarm just 


told father about it. 
and a hive, and went up where it was. 


But [thought the boys who have never learned to snioke 


erina box hive. One hive was mine, one mother's, 
and one Frank’s (my brother.) Mother’s died (in a 
chaff hive) with the dysentery. This is not a very 
good place for bees. 

The way we dry corn is to put it in Hunter's steam- 
er and steam until cooled, and cut it off the cob and 
dry it in the Zimmer fruit-dryer. I think boiling 
takes some of the sweetness out of the corn. 

Poor “us,” we can’t get that smoker offered for 


| quitting tobacco (andlam glad of it, because we 


LEO aa ae c : | don’t use tobacco.) 
* AM not a bee-keeper myself, but my father is, , 


C. E. ISRAEL. 
Beallsville, Monroe Co., O., March 8, 1881. 
And so *‘ mother’s hive” died after all, did 
it, in spite of chaff ?—It isa little sad that 


“ant have a smoker free; but, my young 
friend, if you will read the Smoker Column 


/ of this month, and the IHlome Papers too, 
in the edge of the woods; so I hurried home and | 


Then he and I took the biver | 
Father told | 


me that if it was a swarm I could have it; but when | 


we got up there it was nothing but a grapevine clus- years 


tered together. So I did not have a swarm of bees 
afterall. Father says that he has had bees nearly 
ever since he has kept house. When the bees sting 
mother it makes her sick, and sometimes she has to 
vo to bed. 

tism either. 


It don’t seem to cure father’s rheuma- | 
My brother used to keep bees too one | 


time, 3 iv s ‘ | 7 ‘ 
nb. SE A ses ing & swarm of bess;and all at} just got anew A BC book of you, and Iam going to 
once he came up missing. We called and called, | 

| learn how to take care of bees. 


and after awhile we found him under a currant | 


bush by the side of a bee hive, fast asleep. He said 
that he had just been eating a piece of honey. Fa- 
ther thinks lots of his bee journals. I have one sis- 
ter. 
walked for two years. I am ten years old. 

EUGENIE STEARNS. 
Lima, Fayette Co., Iowa, Feb. 16, 1881. 


_Very good, Eugenie. You can let your 
sick sister read the book we send you, or 
read it to her, and let us all remember to 
thank God that we can walk, and are not 
sick. 

Papa has three colonies of bees; he had seven last 
fall. What lived over are doing well. We have 
three Sunday-schools — in the morning and evening; 
I go to both whenever I can. I live in the country, 
and sometimes it is too bad to go. 

CATTIE GOODY KOONTZ. 

Tipton, Tipton Co., Ind., June 5, 1881. 

Very good, Cattie. Take care of the bees 
and Sunday-school too, and God will bless 
your life and make it a good and happy one. 








Mrs. Harrison is mistaken, for Ido not work with 
bees. My papa said if I worked with them he would 
give me a hive, but ‘not until I did. A good while 
ago, Josie Myer, my schoolmate, and myself joined 
a‘*bee convention,” and went three times, when it 
broke up. I read of so many girls and boys of my 
size working with bees that I think I shall have to be- 


She has been sick for 4 years, and has not. 


you may thank God that he has spared you 
the task of fighting these fearful tempta- 
tions. 


My pa has taken GLEANINGS for three or four 
I like to read the Juvenile Department and 
Mr. Merrybanks and his neighbor. I have one stand 
of bees. Pahas one. We had 30 last year; 10 of 
them died during the winter, and 2 this spring, and 
pa sold the rest. I go to two Sunday-schools—one in 
the forenoon and one in the afternoon. I don't 
chew or smoke, nor do I ever intend to. My pa has 


1 will be 12 years old 
The bees are gathering pollen very fast. 
CHARLEY W. SCH4FFER. 
Corydon, Wayne Co., Ia., June 3, 1881. 
May God bless you, Charley, in your good 
resolves! Somebody in New York City 
once advertised parrots that could swear, 


in July. 


and the Sunday-School Times, in comment- 
‘ing about it, said it was their impression 


that almost all the swearing was done by 
‘parrots.”” They meant it was done by 
boys and men who had not brains enough to 
do any thing for any better reason than that 
they heard it from some one else. I have 
been wondering if the boys who learn to 
smoke and chew do not do it much in the 
same way — because they saw some one else 
do it, without thinking at all, or trying to 


| think, whether this mimicking, or imitating 
somebody else, would do 


ood or harm. 


| low is it, boys? Shall we live to imitate 





other folks unthinkingly, like parrots, or 
shall we have minds of our own? . 


I wrote a little letter which you printed in the 
April No., but the book you promised me never 
came, and I was so disappointed I wanted to write 
right away and let you know; but mamma said she 
supposed it was lost in the mails, At last she let me 
write. Papa has bought some bees, but they are not 
at home yet. Iexpect mamma and I will have to 
take care of them, as papa is away from home most 
of the time. Mamma says she thinks she will have 
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to send for your A BC book, as she don’t know any | again, so she can go to school some more; 


thing about bees. I have a little brother; he thinks 

he can he!p, but he is too little. He is only five 

years old. If you have forgotten to send my book, 

will you please send it? ANNE SPENCER. 
Hockingport, O., June 6, 1881. 


Why, I am real sorry, friend Annie ; and 
to make up for your disappointment, we 
send you two books this time. Tell your 
little brother he is all right, and he can help 
too. If you all try you will be sure to suc- 
ceed; and I know you will find lots of work 
that your five-year old brother can do. You 
didn’t tell me what his name is. I have lots | 
of boys and girls and men, and women too, 
to work for me; and when I find one who 
wants to help, he is often worth more than 
some who are ‘** great big,’ who do not want 
to help very much. 


Iam 11 years old. I goto school, and read in the 
Fourth Reader, and study Second Part of Arithme- 
tic, and Geography. Ihave got three head-marks | 
and 28 perfect marks. I go to Sabbath-school, and I 
gota Bible for learning my catechism, and repeat- 
ing it to Mr. Cleland, the pastor. 1 have learned the | 
23d Psalm. Grace McCrory. | 

Winchester, Adams Co., O., June 15, 1881. 

Well done, Gracie. Even if your letter | 
isn’t about bees, it isa good one, and as it | 
don’t take much room we put itin. Stick 
to that 28d Psalm, and you will be good to 
take care of bees or any thing else when you 
grow up. 








Iam a little girl 8 years old. My pa takes GLEAN- | 
INGS, and I like to hear it read. I like your car- | 
toons too. I found a swarm of bees on the hedge a | 
year ago, and in the spring pa bought 6 more. We | 
have got 41 colonies now, mostly Italians. My two | 
brothers take care of the bees, and I help them 
some. I got stung on the hand once, and you may 
guess I had a fat hand; but it didn’t hurt much. I 
am my mamma’s baby. My papa’s name is A. B. | 
Kirk. My paisa preacher. I like to go to Sunday- | 
school. I like to go to school too. I read in the | 
Fourth Reader, and I spell and write. I am in an 
arithmetic class too. EMMA KIRK. 

Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kan , May 13, 1881. 

Why, Emma, tht is a first-rate letter for | 
an eight-year old *‘ chicken,’ and I should | 
think you were getting along pretty well in | 
your studies too. Be sure you do not neg- | 
lect your health in studying so much. Lit- | 
tle girls eight years old need lots of air and 
sunshine to make their little bodies grow; | 
and helping their papas among the bees | 
will many times do them more good than 
studying arithmetic. Our girl Maude has 
been to school so much, that the doctor 
said she was in danger of consumption. So 
you see we took her out of school, and she 
roes With her uncle (‘‘ neighbor H.’’) down to 
iis apiary by the river. Ie makes her drive 
‘* Patsy,”’ and away they go like the wind. 
She says she won’t drive any more, as it 
makes her arms ache so. When they get 
back, ‘‘ Lu” gives them a lunch of straw- 
berries and sandwiches from the lunch room, 
and then Maude writes cards and letters to 
the folks who send for queens and things; 
but we don’t let her write very long at a 
time. We hope she will get weil and strong 
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don’t you hope so too? 


Seeing so many nice letters written by little girls 
and boys, I thought I would write one too. Papa 
takes GLEANINGS, and likes it very much. I like to 
read the letters from the little folks, and Mr. Merry- 
banks. My papa keeps bees; he lost all but one 
swarm, but he has sent for more. 1 had one swarm 
that I found last year, and that died too. My cous- 
in had a nice swarm come out last Sunday, and they 
went to the woods. He did not like it very well. I 


| go to school. Our school is out in two weeks, and 


then we will have a good long vacation. We have a 
new schoolhouse. It is the nicest one around here. 
It is called Medina Center schoolhouse. I go to Sun- 
day-school too. I am eight years old. My brother 
and I have a pet lamb; he likes to nibble the rasp- 


| berries. Ihelp mamma raise chickens. We have 
| 115 now. 


LILLIAN RAy. 
Morenci, Lenawee Co., Mich., June 14, 1881. 


Isn’t that funny, that your schoolhouse is 
‘alled **Medina’’ Center schoolhouse? I 
haven’t got 115 chickens, but I set one old 
hen on 15 eggs, and she hatched 15 chickens, 
and has got them all now, with their new 
feathers on. Isn’t that pretty well done, 


friend Lillian ? 





Tam a little girl 11 years old. My father takes 
GLEANINGS, I read it, and I like the cartoons, My 
father put 172 colonies of bees into the cellar. This 
spring, about 75 colonies were alive. My father nev- 
er puts his bees in 2 cellar where vegetables are 
kept, because vegetables draw moisture. I hived a 
swarm of bees, and my father gave them tome. I 
put a hive under the tree, and shook the limb on 
which they had alighted, and they all fell into the 
hive. I would like bees better if they did not have 
stings. My mother makes vinegar out of the water 
in whith she washes the comb. I go to church and 
Sunday-school. I like to go very much. 

Eva AMERY. 

St. Croix Falls, Polk Co., Wis., June 13, 1881. 

Well, that is a very instructive and in- 


teresting letter, Eva, and I think you did 
pretty well in hiving a swarm of bees at on- 


ly 11 years old. Your remarks about liking 


bees better if they had no stings, seems a 
little suggestive, especially as they follow so 
close on your account of hiving the swarm. 
So your papa lost almost a hundred colonies? 
You see, we get at some truths from the 


'children which the grown-up folks might 


not think best to tell us. 





MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON’S TALK TO THE JUVENILES. 
In reading the Juvenile Department for June we 
are not only amused, but encouraged and instruct- 


|; ed. One little girl, 11 years old, says, “I plant 


flowers and every thing I can that is good for them.” 
My dear, if bee-keepers, both great and small, the 
world over, would follow your example, what a beau- 
tiful world we would soon have! Then “the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose.”’ 

My dear young friends, you can increase the hon- 
ey flow in many ways. A gentleman in Iowa sent 
me some seed of the Rocky-Mountain bee-plant, say- 
ing that ‘*some soldiers brought home the seed from 
the Rockies, because they thought it was a pretty 
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flower, and now it is growing wild ail over the r 


town.”’ 
plant came up; but after lying in the ground a 





We sowed the seed last spring, and only one | 


year they are now coming up in every place where 


the seed was scattered. In the ground, all around 


where the plant grew last year, the plants came up | 


thickly, and so we took a dibble and a pan and lifted 
out the plants carefully, and set them in waste 
places, so that they can seed themselves another 
year. 


Whenever you think of a thing, is the time | 


to do it; if you see honey-plants growing so thickly | 


that they can not thrive, such es catnip, sweet clo- 
ver, figwort, etc., transplant some of them to differ- 
ent waste places. If the weather is dry, dig a hole, 
putin the plant, pour in water, and fill up with the 
loose soil. This is a much better way than planting 
first and then watering. Try it, and see if it is not. 
In rainy weather, plants grow if transplanted al- 
most any way; but then, you might get wet and 
drabbled, and make your mother more work. 


LUCINDA HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill, June 6, 1881, 








RAMBLE NO. 5. 


JOHN ANDREWS. 


T ¢ PON the western edge of our county is located 
cs) asmall hamlet, designated as Patten’s Mills. 
The mills consist of a gristmill, and ashop for 
n variety of purposes. In this village lives our 
friend John Andrews, who, when we visited him, 
had about 100 swarms of bees. We found Mr. A. in 
his shop busily engaged making bee-hives. 
a frame much smaller than the Langstroth, but 


He uses | 


tiers them up on the Simplicity plan. His bees have | 
a good pasturage; and to aid them, several bass-— 


wood-trees have been planted along the highway; 
and it issafe tosay, that wherever you see basswood- 
trees planted along the highway, you will find in that 
vicinity an enthusiastic bee-keeper. We learn that 


Mr. Andrews has lost several swarms during the | 
past winter, and he believes bis Italian bees are | 


much more difficult to winter than blacks. They 
dwindle down more in the spring. His bees are win- 
tered in his cellar. We have found other parties 
who are going to stick by the common black bee. 
The disasters of the past winter have opened the 


eyes of many bee-keepers to the fact, that hardiness 


is a point not to be overlooked in breeding bees, and | 


the breeder who will give us such a strain cf bees 
shall have our patronage. 

While speaking with Mr. A. about bee-stings, he 
related a very peculiar instance of a sting received 
by his daughter. She was eating honey that had 
been taken from the hive several weeks or months 
before, and felt a stinging sensation in her throat. 
The parts began to swell; the family became 
alarmed; a physician was sent for, and, with proper 
instruments, he removed the stirg from her throat. 
This sting, with its poison-sack, had been thus pre- 
served in the honey for a considerable length of 
time. We have all found people who can not eat 
even the smallest amount of honey without giving 
them very disagreeable feelings, and even convul- 
sions. Are not these feelings explained by the 
presence of poison in the honey? We have found 
persons who could not eat the old-fashioned strained 
honey, but, aiter many tastings, extracted honey 
was caten without injury. There was not so much 
poison in the honey thrown out as in the squeezed- 
out honey. 





But we will return to Mr. A.’s shop, and I will in- 
troduce you to his son Cyrus, who is manufacturing 
row boats. We found a boat mucb harder to make 
than a bee-hive; nearly every piece has to be made 
after a different pattern, and the fit must be next 
to perfect. These boats are to be used upon Lake 
George, of which we wrote in our last Ramble. Mr. 
A. is interested in several cottages for summer 
boarders, upon the eastern shore of the lake, where, 
we have no doubt, a welcome would be extended to 
a goodly company of bee-keepers. Bee-hunting is 
indulged in on the mountains bordering upon the 
lake. Lines of bees have been traced directly over 
Buck Mountain to the apiary of Mr. Adams, six 
miles away. These bees had an additional quality— 
they were not only long-fiyers, but high-flyers. We 
could say much more of Mr. A. and his kind family, 
but must bid them adieu for the present. 

Hartford, N. Y. J. H. MARTIN. 


If the sting was in the honey the length 
of time you mention, friend M., it of course 
possessed no life, and therefore got caught 
in the throat like any other splinter. That 
it could empty its poison under such cireum- 
stances seems hardly probable; but if the 
doctor pulled out a sting, I suppose we shall 
have to admit it, or conclude that a live bee 
had, unknown to any of them, crawled into 
the comb. I confess the latter seems to me 
far the more probable. 

A PLEASANT LETTER FROM A NEW 

A B © SCHOLAR. 





YOUNG IN ENTHUSIASM, EVEN THOUGH WELL ALONG 
IN YEARS. 


7’ HAD often thought I should like to have bees, 
cA but was afraid they could not be kept here, 
where there is but little honey-making feed, and 

the climate is very cold; but last year I concluded 
to try. SolI gota hive of the Langstroth pattern, 
and in June, 1880, got a swarm of bees and brought 
them home, 20 miles distance. I let them take care 
of themselves until late in the fall; Ithen got your 
ABC book. ITamrather old for an A BC scholar, 
being in my 69th year, but I tried to find the surest 
way to winter the bees. After considering the dif- 
ferent methods, 1 concluded the handiest to get at 
was to take a large packing case and lay in about 3 
inches of chaff in the bottom, and place in the hive, 


| arranging an opening from the entrance of hive 





through the side of case, and then packing all 
around it with chaff well pressed in, and I then cov- 
ered the top with an old bed-quilt, and left them out 
on the stand, having many doubts in regard to them. 

Early in the spring they were found with a pretty 
good supply of food on hand, and all lively and in 
very good condition. So, early in May I got me a 
chaff hive, to have it ready foraswarm. On the 
13th of May, soon after breakfast, I saw the bees 
coming out very numerously, but I was not quite 
certain whether they were about to swarm. I asked 
my wife to watch them, and went and got 8 Swarin- 
ing-box and my chaff hive;. but before I was quite 
ready. wife came and told me the bees had settled 
upon the post I have at the garden gute. I gota 
white sheet over them and put the box under, think- 
ing they would go into the box, which they showed 
no disposition to do. So I sawed off the upper end 
of the post, and put it, bees and all, into the hive, 
and I soon found it necessary to shake them off in- 
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to the hive, getting a good many of them buzzing | 
around; but I covered then: down, and they all very | 


soon got in at the entrance, but did not seem in- 
clined to go to work, even till the next day. Sol 


took a frame with brood and honey-cells on it, and | 
put it into the hive with them, and soon had the sat- | 
isfaction of seeing them get to work in good earn- | 


est. They are now doing well, having nearly filled 9 


frames, leaving but one in the lower compartment | 
for me to put fdn. on; but I intend to place some in | 


the frames in the upper story, ready forthem. The 
old stocks are also doing well. 


On the 25th of May Iwas surprised to see bees | 
again coming out of the old hive as though they | 


were about to swarm. 


keep watch until I could get up a temporary hive, | 
but had scarcely begun when she came to my work- | 


shop and told me the swarm was out, and had 
alighted on a small apple-tree about two rods from 
the stand. Iasked her to still keep watch until I 
had got my hive ready, which I made from an old 
packing case, and put into it some frames from up- 
per story of chaff hive, then cut off the small branch 
with the bees; but many of them flew around, but 
soon gathered in a cluster on another branch of the 
same tree, which I also cut down and got them into 
the hive. I think this swarm is about two-thirds as 
large as the first turned out, which was avery large 
and strong stock. I took another frame from the 
old stock, and put it into the temporary hive, and I 
find they have got to work like good busy bees, and 
are doing first rate. I am now making an upper box 
to put on the top of the first old hive so as to give 
the bees more room until I can get a chaff hive made 
forthem. Iintend to make one of the same kind 
for the last swarm, and I am in hopes they will do 
well. 

Ihave got me a bee veil, but I find it necessary to 
also get me asmoker. I believe the Lord has blessed 
and directed me in my efforts with these busy little 
folks, for which I offer him my very grateful thanks. 
[like your A BC book; have found it a great help. 
I also like GLEANINGS. I find many very useful 
hints, and some good and interesting articles in it. 
My wife and children like to read it, and they feel 
interested by its perusal. We all like Our Homes; 
we also like your manner of doing business, and ap- 
preciate your very kind manner of treating your 
customers and correspondents. I wish you well. 


Wife and children join me in kind wishes for little | 


Blue Eyes. Gro. W. BURRIDGE, P. M. 
Saint John’s, Tooele Co., Utah, June 9, 1881. 
Very good, friend L., but I can not say I 


quite admire your plan of ‘‘ sawing off” ev-| 


ery thing the bees happen to alight on. It 
is a sure way, I admit, but I think you will 


have no trouble if you hold your swarming- | 
box right over the cluster, and then drive | 


them into it with smoke, or whip them very 
gently with a liitle sprig of a leafy branch. 
Don’t strike so as to hurt them, but keep 
patting them gently, and you can drive them 
as you would a flock of sheep. Give them a 
little time to move, and you will find they 
will soon be all in the box. In the absence 
of a swarming-box, I often use a common 5c 
market basket. When you carry them, keep 
it still upside down, and they will stay safe- 
ly until you goa mile or more. Thanks for 
your kind words, 


I again called my wife to | 


HOW TO WINTER BEES.,, 


BY ONE WHO DOES WINTER THEM. 


fore I make any remarks on the above sub- 
ject, that the ideas that I shall herein present 
to you were not all originally conceived by me. 
They were mostly the outgrowth of the long expe- 
| rience and close observation of my father. The fact 


iy * me tell you right here at the beginning, be- 


| that, for many successive years, he wintered his 
| bees with such good success, and that Ican claim 
| by the same means, in that respect, so far to have 
| followed in bis footsteps, ought to give some weight 
| to the following remarks on the above subject. In 
| March No. of GLEANINGS I stated many things in 
reference to the subject of “ cellar wintering,” but 
| did not then state as fully as should be all that must 
be done to insure success. If it will not bore you 
too much, just read once again what I there said, 
and combine those and my present remarks togeth- 
er, and perchance a little seed wheat may be found 
among all the chaff. 

We will anticipate time a little; till July, the time 
GLEANINGS reaches you. Your first move to make 
is to secure at once a lot of combs, well filled with 
basswood or white-clover honey and perfectly fin- 

| ished. Store them away in a warm dry room till 
| fall. If you do not need them they can be extracted 
at any time later as easily as now. Endeavor to ob- 
| tain at least two combs (about ten pounds) for every 
| colony you expect to have in the fall. This you can 
do very quickly by taking some of the side combs of 
every hive, already partially filled with honey, and 
| placing them in an upper story of another hive to 
| seal. When this is done there is nothing more to do 
| till the beginning of September. At that time every 
| colony must be carefully examined, all old and fee- 
| ble queens killed and replaced by young ones, of 
| which every bee-keeper can have a supply on hand 
| at that time. See toit that all are breeding well to 
| the end of September. If the fall honey-crop is 
| good, the extractor may be used to advantage to 
; make room for the queen to lay; but this can be 
dispensed with by removing the outside combs and 
| placing empty ones in the center. Do not stimulate 
| breeding in October, but endeavor rather to have 
| the queen quit laying eggs by the tenth. If neces- 
| sary, do not contract the entrance, which should or- 
dinarily be done at this time, but allows the cold to 
| enter the hive. Itis far better to have them quit 
| breeding four or five weeks before removing them 
| to the cellar, than that your bees should hatch after 
| they are removed. 
| In the early part of October, another important 
| factor must be kept in view, and that is, winter pro- 
| visions. Every colony should then be strong in 
bees; but if they are not, then double up all weak 
ones; unless, indeed, you prefer to run more risk 
in wintering, offset by the chance of wintering overa 
number of good queens. I always pursue the latter 
course, and in ordinary winters with good success. 
In spring you will always have some become queen- 
less, When you can double up to more advantage. If 
your bees are otherwise in good condition, the only 
thing that remains to be considered is provisions. 
Now go to your storeroom and bring forth your 
combs of honey gathered in July, and give to each 
colony according to its wants, placing the honey on 
each side, and as near to the cluster of bees as possi- 
ble. Thisis the only division-board I eyer use to 
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contract my bees. When this is done, give to each dent to the confusion they are in, that Mr. Little re- 


colony a few pounds of best white-sugar syrup. 
They ought then to have twenty pounds of provi- 
sions to every colony, and are ready to store away; 
2) colonies can thus be fed up by one man in three 
days. If, however, you were unable to obtain the 


| manner of wintering bees try it and report. 


combs of honey, or have not thought it of sufficient | 
importance to do 80, the feeding must be done ear- | 


lier, to give them time to seal. Let your bees now 
stand till permanent cold weather has set in, and, 


unless already too late in November, wait till they | 


have had a last good flight. I know that I hereim 
differ with many good apiarists, and that Prof. Cook 
remarks in his manual that they should be removed 
tothe cellar before “‘ permanent cold weather sets 


statement once before made, that it is safer to re- 
move them tothe cellar late than take them out 
early in spring. If the winter and circumstances 
are such that bees will stand confinement for five 
months, say from the Ist of November to the Ist of 


marks upon,1 must say that I have had far less 
trouble from it than formerly from wind and 
weather. 

Let some one who has faith in the above-described 
I can 
not claim that bees thus cared for will always winter 
well; but so far they have every time I have tried 
it, or seen it tried, and that is ten or twelve years. 
There is no mystery about wintering bees if the es- 
sentials are kept in view. It is so well established 
that all believe it, that “strong colonies of young 
bees, a good queen, plenty of pure, healthy honey, or 
its equivajent, even temperature ranging from 40° 
to 45°, and proper ventilation,’ constitute these es- 


| sentials; and what I have said is simply applying 
in;’’ yet my experience has always corroborated my | 


them, one and all, to the &frame Langstroth hive, 
with tight bottom and old-style honey-board. That 
Iadd to these, putthem in cellar late; do not let 
them breed; remove themin day time, etc., may be 


| only pet hobbies of mine, and safer for me to ride 


| than for you. 


April, they will stand it just as well from the 15th of | 


November to the 15th of April; and in ordinary falls 
and springs I should certainly prefer the latter. But 
to return to my instructions. J repeat, leave your 
bees out as late as possible. They will thus con- 
sume all unsealed honey they have, and you may be 


assured that all brood will have hatched -another | 


most important thing; and, what is more, having 
been well chilled they will not again begin to breed 
till removed from the cellar in spring, if the temper- 
ature is kept even at about 42°. 

Often it has happened to-me that snowand ice 


GEO. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., June 17, 1881. 

There, boys, yon have it right before you 
—plain directions from one who winters, 
winter after winter, so nearly without loss, 
and in such numbers, that it can not well be 
accident. If you follow carefully and thor- 
oughly the directions friend G. has given, 


/there is no reason in the world why you 


have clogged up the entrance when I put them in, | 


so that I had to leave the entrance blocks on till 
thawed off. Last winter was no exception. 

And now as to the kind of cellar, ventilation of 
the hives, and how to set them. 
March No., lest this article be too long. The tem- 
perature ought never vary more than six degrees, 


I must refer you to | 


and whether this be obtained by extra good protec- | 


tion of the cellar, by water, or by artificial heat, is, 
I believe, immaterial. If the temperature is even, 
your bees will be quiet, consume little honey, will 
not breed. Let them remain there all winter undis- 
turbed, only once or twice cleaning the entrance by 
means of a feather. 


If the winter is mild, a flight | 


during the warm weather might not hurt them; but | 
my bees never enjoy this privilege, and Ido not ad- | 


vocate the theory, exeept where bees are sick with 
the dysentery. My objection is,it is too liable to 
stimulate them to breeding. When permanent 
warm weather has set in, and here again not before, 
unless dysentery makes it absolutely necessary, 
carry your bees to their summer stands for good, 
and in day time, notwithstanding Mr, Little or oth- 
ers. Wait till 10 or 11 o’clock in the forenoon; then, 
if there is no wind, and the weather is warm and 
promising, go to your cellar and make a dense cloud 
of tobaceo smoke, blowing some into each hive (no 
matter if you do hit a dead one), and then begin to 
carry them out, always closing the door after you. 
At first, all will get restless, and a few will fly out; 
but an occasional dose of tobacco smoke will soon 
cool them all down, and you can carry them out in 
perfect quiet. Removing bees from the cellar in 
day time has many advantages; the most important 
is, that you know to a certainty the state of the 
weather, which you can never know the evening be- 
fore. Astothe bees missing their hives, etc., inci- 


| =o 





should not succeed in the same way. 


Re- 
member, the writer is himself but little more 
than a boy, like many of the rest of you; 
but he has learned from his father to do 
well what he undertakes to do. I presume 
friend G. would not undertake to say he 
could winter bees where the young ones and 
the queens are all the time sold off from the 
stocks, as is the case in our apiary. 


—_—_—_—— 000 


FRIEND SMITH, OF PELEE ISLAND, 
TELLS HIS STORY ABOUT WIN- 
TERING. 


WHY DID THE BEES DIE ? 


THOUGHT last month that I would tell my sto- 
ry about wintering; but as you kindly admon- 
ished us in the May No. to drop the subject, I 

was discouraged from so doing. I know that it is 
not desirable to keep filling the pages of GLEAN- 
INGS with this subject, especially where it is mere 
statements of every bee-keeper of the number he 
had in the fall, and the number he had left in the 
spring, which statements can be of interest to the 
majority of readers only as showing the great loss 
of bees last winter, of which we are all pretty well 
aware by this time. But when all the facts con- 
nected with the losses and survivals are carefully 
noted and compared, with a view of arriving at 
some conclusion as to the cause and remedy of 
losses, they become of more general interest; and 
we have several such articles in the June No., and 
reading these has again put me in the notion of 
telling my story. 

My experience was with a variety of hives under 
different circumstances, and it seems to point to a 
different conclusion from most of the reports. [ 
had 40 hives, prepared and unprepared in various 
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ways, all on summer stands, in a very exposed situ- 
ation, and lost 11— most of them by starvation ; but | 
a majority of those that were alive lost from +5 to 2; 
of the bees—some reduced to less than a quart; 
but I saved them all, as I know nothing about spring | 
dwindling. 

In making my spring examination I proposed to 
note carefully the condition of each hive, to see if I 
could determine under what circumstances they | 
had wintered best. I will confess right here, that 
when I got through and compared notes I was as 
much in the dark as ever, and more bewildered in 
trying to arrive at the conclusion as to which is the 
best plan for wintering on summer stands. 

A few hives were packed in chaff; all others had 
frames covered, either with cushions of chaff, or | 
carpeting, without any other protection. The chaff 
hives all wintered fairly, but I was surprised to find 
the best-preserved colony in the yard in an old half- 
rotten L. hive, with only a light cushion of leaves on | 
the frames, and some loose boards:piled on the top to 
keep out the wet, which they did not do very well. 
The second best was very much like the first. Two 
*long-idea’’’ hives, with bees placed in the center, | 
and only a piece of carpet hung over the frames, 
coming down on each side near the bottom, were 
among the best, as were also 2 two-story hives with | 
6 frames in each story, brought to the center, and 
carpet hung over them, and cushions on the sides. 


To continue my investigations, I determined tosce 
every hive in the Island. I found only three men 
who had live bees. One had 14 in the fall, in thick 
box hives, tops nailed on tight, without any provi- 
sions for surplus boxes or upward ventilation -- only 
two alive. Next had three; onein abeautiful hollow | 
section of a tree — dead; one in a tall box hive, bees | 
working out of small hole in top — very few bees, 35 
or 40 lbs. of honey; one in an old candle-box, sides 
ud top only % in. thick, in very fair condition. 
These two hives I transferred, and know their con- 
dition exactly. 

The third man had 9 last fall; 7 of these were alive, 
and 5 of them were the fullest of bees, brood, and 
honey, of any colonies I ever saw at that season of 
the year. They were all in hives with 12 frames, the 
same as my own, but no attention was paid to them | 
after the bees were put in— no protection what- 
ever; no cover of any kind on the frames; but the 
shallow coversof the hives, made like the roof of a | 
house, from one to three inches deep, were put over 
them, and the bees allowed to fill the space above 
the frames with comb and honey. Covers fit loosely | 
over the hive, and the bees were working out from 
the tops of several of them. And these are the best | 
out-door wintered bees that I have heard of this | 
spring. 

A near neighbor found a bee-tree some three | 
years ago; cut off a section of 10 feet, and set it up 
in his yard. For three years they wintered well, and ! 
swarmed two or three times every season. This I 
thought a perfect model of a natural bee-hive; but | 
they died. Tnis led me to make inquiries of the | 
wood-choppers and others as to the bees found last 
winter in the “bush.” Heard of 5 bee-trees being | 
cut, not one of which had live bees in them—no live | 
ones found at all, and I think it probable that there | 
are no bees left in the woods. This would argue that 
the natural home of the bee is not always the best. | 

Now, what lessons are we to learn from all this | 
to guide usin the future? I confess myself puzzled | 


to give an answer. But it does seem to indicate, 
first, that a great amount of protection, with thick 
walls, chaff, etc., is not absolutely necessary to suc- 
cessful wintering, even in such a winter as last, as 
in the case of the 7 brood hives without protection, 
and the thin *, candle-box. Second, that some pro- 
vision for upward ventilation seems essential. 
Third, that it does not depend entirely upon the kind 
of food they have to winter on, as all the bees here 
must have had the same kind of stores. We all 
know that good food is essential, and friend Heddon 
has a very fine-spun theory of * bacteria in the hon- 


| ey,¥ arrived at by reasoning from effect to cause (I 


believe that no scientist has ever discovered such a 
thing in honey with the microscope yet), but here is 
one fact which is worth half a dozen theories; viz., 
the best-wintered and the worst-wintered bees were 
in yards not}, of a mile apart, and must have had 
the same kind of honey, as none had been taken 
from either; consequently, the food was not the 
cause of the differences in losses. 

I have already made this communication too long; 
yet left out many particulars that I should like to 
have mentioned; but I wish to give an incident to 
show the astonishing amount of exposure bees will 
sometimes stand, and yet live. In March I found 
one hive had been overlooked last fall, and there 
was nothing whatever over them or in the upper 
story, which was a large one, 1Lx14x18 in.— not even 
frames, and yet there was a pint or so of live bees in 
it—as many as in some other hives, and I would 
have saved it as Isaved all the others had it not 
been for an accident. THADDEUS SMITH. 

Pelee Island, Ont., June 12, 1881. 


—_—— ib 3) ee 


FRIEND GAUFF’S SWARMING-BOX, 


AND HOW HE USES IT. 


S Lam one who reads GLEANINGS, I thought 
A I would write you a letter and give you a dia- 
= gram of a swarming-box that I have used for 
two years. 


\ 


hi 
ci 
oD 


THE ‘*CHEESE-BOX”’ SWARMING-BOX. 


1 got a cheese-box that was just large enough fora 
frame to hang on the inside; then I nailed on two 
pieces with a notch cut in the upper end to hold the 
frame in; then I put a handle on one side, with a 
strap hinge, with a hole bored in the end, so that I 
could use along pole or a short one as I wanted; 
then I bored holes around the bottom, except on the 
side where the handle is that I lift with, so the bees 
would not get on that side so bad; now, when a 
swarm commenced to alight, I would take my box, 
and put in a frame of comb and shake off the beesin 
the box, and then, if they were rather slow, I would 
take a short pole, stick it in the ground, and hang 
my box on it, and let the bees get settled, and then I 


| would take the frame out of the box and hang it in 


the hive, :snd shake the rest of the bees in front of 
the hive * without any more trouble. D. K. GAUFF. 
Milan, Qrie Co., O., May 16, 1881. 
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DOOLITTLE ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 





[Continued from June No.) 





KILLING BEES A WRONG. 





killing bees and a cow too large; that bees are 

God's * creatures’’—not ours, and that God no- 
tices every bee we kill by carelessness; also that he 
don’t think of profit when trying to save their lives. 
In regard to the comparison being too large between 
the killing of a cow and a bee, I wish to say that we 
might say a sheep and a hive of bees, if that would 
please better; but it was not to compare things of 
equal value I was after, but to show that it was no 
more sin to kill one than the other; and the claim 
that, because you eat or sell the carcass of the one 
proves more than the selling the product of the other, 
is a difference without a distinction. Women are 
supposed to be kind and tender-hearted beyond men, 
so hear what Mrs. L. Harrison says in the Prairie 
Farmer :— 


Bee-keepers are apt to denounce those who brimstone their 
bees, as cruel and unchristian: how about those who let them 
starve! We were once talking with a kind-hearted Dane, who 
handled his bees so geutly for fear of crushing one, about what 
he was going to do with a number of his colonies that were des- 
titute of stores. He replied, ‘* I’m folng to brimstone them. 
The farmer selects his animals that he has no further use for, 
fattens and kills them, and no one calls him cruel. Why has 
not a bee-keeper the same right! I’m not able to buy sugar for 
these colonies, and they would perish with starvation before 
spring. The fumes of brimstone will kill them in a moment; 
and is not this better than to die a lingering death by starva- 
tion? 

Mr. Jones. f Canefia. save,’ There te ope vedoessing fosters 

about the system of bee-keeping practiced in Cyprus, Palestine, 
and Syria; thatis, although they are heathens they do not brim- 
stone their bees as do the Christians of Europe and America.’’ 
Although they do not ‘‘ brimstone their bees,’’ we see, by his 
own account, that they let them starve. He says, *‘ It has been 
the worst honey year ever known in Cyprus. Three-fourths of 
the bees died last spring, and since then three-fourths of those 
that were left have died, so there are none in some localities, 
and only a few in others.’’ 
_ If we supersede a queen, we have first to decapitate the reign- 
ing majesty, or destroy her in some way before another will be 
accepted; and yet we have never heard this practice denounced 
as unchristian. We have never had an occasion to brimstone 
bees, for we unite the small colonies early in the fall, if we have 
any, and feed them, to insure young bees and plenty of stores 
for winter; yet we think it is a mistaken idea, about its being 
cruel to do so, any more than to kill a chicken. 


Question: If Mrs. H. is correct (which I claim she 
is), is it more sin to kill a few bees in handling, to 
save time, than it is to kill a whole swarm to save 
buying sugar forthem? That bees are God's ‘‘crea- 
tures,” and all else living, I am willing to admit; but 
all were created for the benefit of man, and man has 
the control of all, as the inspired word of God tells 
us, where the Psalmist says,— 

For thou hast made him (man) a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things un- 
der his feet.—PsauoM 8: 5, 6. 

Again, the apostle James says,— 


For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of ser- 
ents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath 
een tamed of mankind.—JAMEs 3: 7. 


Thus we see God gave man control and power over 
all creatures he has made; and I can see no differ- 
ence between killing a sheep or cow to eat, or sell, 
thus receiving profit thereby, or a hawk, skunk, or 
crow, to save our property, and killing now and then 
a bee that is worth less to us than our time, thus 
saving time, “for time is money.” As to killing 
God's creatures carelessly, if friend B. will Igok on 
the ground he treads upon he will see he scarcely 
takes astepinthe summer season without killing 
Some of the smallest of God’s creatures; yet he 
stops not, but walks on regardless of it; yet he holds 
himself accountable to God for the bees he kil's! If 


We kin Bradford thinks my comparison between 


the ground were thickly strewn with bees instead of 











worms, spiders, bugs, etc , we would, all of us api- 
arists, step over or around them. Why? because 
there is a profit in the bees; and this is the reason 
we treat the bees better than we do the spiders and 
bugs, whether we are conscious of it or not. Now, 
just one thing more while we are on this profit ques- 
tion. I see some bee-keepers think it is not right to 
spend time on the Sabbath to hive bees that swarm 
on that day. We have been in the habit of staying 
home from church during the swarming season to 
hive our bees, believing if God did not design man 
to care for swarms of bees onthe Sabbath, he would 
not have allowed them to swarm on that day. Well, 
one day we were taken to task by a good brother in 
the church, who made dairying a business, for our 
neglecting the house of worship from four to six 
Sabbaths each year to hive our bees. Says he, “ It is 
not right; go to church; and if your bees swarm and 
go off, thank God for what there is left.’ F said, 
“ Brother C., you keep cows, do you not?” 

* Yes,”’ 

* And milk them on the Sabbath?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why do you milk them?” 

‘*We—ll; the cows would suffer if not milked for 24 
hours, and I milk them to relieve suffering.” 

* Just so; but don’t you take a pail with you when 
you goto milk on that day?” 

“Yes.” 

** And don’t you take the milk to the house, strain 
it, and, if it is very warm, skim it to keep the cream 
from taking hurt?” 

“T own such isthe case.” 

“And don’t these chores, as you call them, keep 
you from prayer-meeting Sabbath evenings? or if 
you go, aren’t you tired and weary?” 

* Such is often the case.”’ 

‘“*Well, now, brother, you see, to save the milk 
from those cows, and care for them the year round, 
you work ten times the amount on the Sabbath, in 
the course of a year, that I do with the bees, and all 
for the profit accruing therefrom.” 

‘“*T admit you are right, brother D.,and hereafter 
I will not complain of you till I don’t take a pail with 
me when I milk on the Sabbath.’”’ 

In conclusion, I wish to spy I do not believe it right 


| to make a business of working on the Sabbath, nor 





do I kill any more bees than I can help, consistent 


| with doing what apparently isa necessity; still, I do 


claim that a man has a perfect right to hive his bees 
on the Sabbath, as well as to milk his cows, feed his 
horse, pigs, hens, etc., which no one considers as 
wrong. I also claim that itis no more asin to kill a 


| bee than to kill a spider or a snake, and that, when 


there is more profit in killing them than in sparing 
their lives, we are justified in killing them. 
Borodino, N. Y., May 20, 1881. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It makes me feel rather sad, to think we 
must have all this discussion in this matter, 
and especially so much of it in favor of be- 
ing less careful than we have been of taking 
their little lives. Our boysoften leave queen- 
cages standing about, containing bees only, 
after the queen has been used. It is, of 
course, more trouble totake these dozen or so 
bees to a hive than to let them remain im- 
prisoned and starve; but, my friends, the 
thought of these little fellows dying in this 
way would so haunt me that I could not be 
happy anywhere, and, busy as I.am, I often 
take them to a hive and let them out myself, 
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when nobody else will doit. I let them in 
some gentle hive, where they will not get 
stung too. I presume it may bea duty to 
stay at home from church during swarming 
time, but I would try hard to so arrange 
matters that it is not often necessary. The 
incident you mention shows how much 
weight your conduct hasin your community, 
friend D. A few years ago I was in the 
habit of going out of church just at the close 
of the sermon, so 1 could get my dinner in 
time to take charge of a mission Sabbath- 
school. After a few Sundays, I noticed 
others would go out after I did, and finally 
quite a string of boys would start just after 
I did. They doubtless thought I went out 
because I was tired and sleepy, like them- 
selves, and that if I took such a liberty, of 
course it would be properforthem. I thought 
about it a little, and stopped; and if the 
boys are going to follow me that way, I tell 
you what it is, I believe I would let consid- 
erable property go to waste before I would 
consent to even the appearance of evil. Ern- 
est and John both remained away from Sab- 
bath-school last Sunday, because the bees 
** might get to robbing,” and they alsostayed 
away from the young people’s prayer-meet- 
ing in the evening, because — well, the prin- 
cipal part of their excuse was, so faras I can 
remember, that it was more than half over 
before they got started. Last Saturday 
night, 20 queens came in by the last express, 
in rather feeble condition, some of them. 
prepared them as best I could that night, 
and found eight of them dead Monday morn- 
ing. Perhaps I erred in not putting them in 
Peet cages, over unsealed honey, very early 
Sunday morning, for the loss was $8.00; but, 
my friends, itis a glorious thing, when you 
aoe tothink you have erred ‘‘on the Lord’s 
side. 
—__——_=> _ +00 <a 

POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

BLACK AND ITALIAN BEES. 


(Concluded from page 222, April No.) 


HILE black bees assert no special claim to any 

Wy food offered away from their hives, Italians 

will often try to prevent other bees from get- 

ting any of it, as stoutly as though it were part of their 
own private stores. 

When the humbug by which bees were claimed to 
be able to convert Cuba honey into some thing equal 
to the choicest white-clover product was in full 
vogue, I saw, in a Brooklyn apiary, one hundred or 
more black stocks all sipping their supplies from 
the same feeders,* and none asserting an exclusive 
right to the public supply. 

18. Italians will utilize largely any wax which they 
Jind away from their hives, while black bees take no 
notice of it. 

In the first edition of my work (1853), p. 80, I sug- 
gested, that ** bees might be induced to use old wax 
for the construction of their combs;”’ and in the 
1857 edition, I say, *‘ I have ascertained that bees will 





* The seller of this patent, in his recipe for preparing the food, 
directs that the Cuba honey be mixed with an equal quantity of 
water; and as no allowance was made for the water (the bees ne 
doubt being as well able to change this water into honey as they 
were to convert the dark honey into the purest nectar), he was 
abie to reduce the apparent cost of his feed one-half! And yet, 

rsons were induced to invest i this poten. who would 
ire laughed to scorn the idea that they could double the yield 
of their maple sugar by adding an equal weight of water te the 
sap before boiling it. 








use fine shavings of wax to build new comb; but 
further investigations are needed to make the dis- 
covery of practical advantage.’ While the blacks 
are slow to accept wax shavings, the Italians would 
probably use them largely.t 

19. Black bees, when examined by artificial light, 
are much more inclined than Italians to fly from their 
combs. 

After many hard experiences, I made it a rule 
never to open black colonies after dark. Even if 
not disturbed, the lights from a house, if the hives 
are near to it, will often attract black bees as well 
as moths. Now, when queens are hatching, it is 
often quite important to examine colonies by artifi- 
cial light; and the ease with which this can be done 
with Italians is a strong point in their favor, as they 
seem even less disposed to fly than in the day time.? 

20. Black bees have a very much stronger attach- 
ment than Italians to the spot where their hive has 
once stood, 

Dzierzon, when he had only blacks, found it high- 
ly desirable to have two apiaries far enough apart 
to enable him to secure enough bees for his artifi- 
cial swarms and nuclei, while many of the methods 
given in my work, and which cost me so much time 
in observations and experiments, aimed to secure 
the same results from a single apiary. Those who 
have had no experience with the blacks, have little 
idea what a task it was, in many of the most impor- 
tant operations with them, to get a sufficient num- 
ber of bees that would stay in any new location. 
For example, in the fall union of weak colonies oc- 
cupying different positions in the apiary, many pre- 
cautions were necessary with the blacks to prevent 
large numbers of the removed bees from perishing 
in flying back to their old location, either to perish 
there, or to be killed by the neighboring stocks into 
which they sought to gainadmission. With Italians, 
on the contrary, there is no difficulty in quickly 
uniting stocks, however widely separated in the 
same apiary. If ona good day for flying, the bees 
from one stock, after being made to gorge them- 
selves with honey are shaken down before another 
gorged stock, their loud hum as they enter their 
new home will quickly attract the attention of any 
of their companions who may have flown to the old 
location; and if their hive has been removed, they 
will soon join their companions, and ever after ad- 
here well to their new position. 

21. When the union of blacks from different colo- 
nies is attempted, they are far more likely to quarrel 
than Italians. 

How common an experience it is, in spite of all 
our precautions, to have every black bee from one 
weak stock killed by another black colony, no mat- 
ter how sorely they may need an addition to their 
scanty numbers! while with Italians, such desirable 
unions are formed with comparatively little risk or 
trouble. 








+ By the insertion of comb foundations we can make a still bet- 
ter Use of our wax. I was at work on the artificial-comb idea in 


1853 (see first edition of i f work, p. 80), but learning from Mr. 
Sam’! Wagner that he had been experimenting in that line be- 
fore me, I relegated the whole matter to him. If, like Mr. 


Root, he could have availed himself of the services of sucha 
genius ag Mr. Washburn, he might have made his foundations a 
practical success before any one in Europe had even to 
experiment in that line. In his last conversation with me on 
this subject, he said that the wording of his claims was so de- 
fective that he must have his patent reissued. 


t Denhoff, the great German observer, ranks the bee and the 
dog as occupying the highest scale in intelligence. A black- 
and-tan terrier, s0 much afraid of bees that nothing could in- 
duce her to go near their hives in the day time, would follo 
me, without any invitation, from hive to hive in ey ey ex- 
aminations, as though she had a deep interest in my doings. 
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»)? While all the defects of the Italians can be rem- 
edied by care and skill, hardly a single leading one of 
the blacks seems to admit of any cure. 

They can not be kept from racing and tumbling 
off their combs, nor cured of their propensity to rob 
under almost any circumstances, nor made brave or 


self-reliant under adverse conditions, in any degree | 


to compare With Italians, or willing, like them, to be 

persistently industrious when honey is to be got on- 

ly by the hardest kind of work. 

While I do not claim to have given all the points 
of difference between these two species of bees, I 
have been the more particular, because of the pain- 
ful conviction that so few are now living of the old 
generation of bee-keepers who have had a suflficient- 
ly long and large experience to be able to give the 
fucts on this subject. Having now no interest of 
any kind whatever in the sale of Italians, or any 
cther species of bees, perhaps my judgment in this 
matter may, with some, find a more ready accep- 
tance. Of one thing I am sure,—that the Italians 
are in greatest favor with those who are best ac- 
quainted with the striking points of difference be- 
tween them and the blacks, and that the use of 
movable frames, with all the manipulations which 
follow in their wake, have set a seal of coodemna- 
tion upon black bees which can never, be removed. 

While accepting the judgment of the careful ob- 
servers who claim that the Cyprian and Palestine 
bees are superior even to the Italians, I am still 
hopeful that the coming red-clover bee, which is to 
make our land to flow with honey, even more than 
the Holy Land once did, will be born of a union be- 
tween Apis dorsata and some of the best kinds now 
in our possession. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, O., April, 1881. 

Very many thanks, friend L. I can hard- 
ly tell you how vividly the points you men- 
tion bring back to memory my own experi- 
ences in all these different points; and if 
any one would prove the truthfulness of ev- 
ery assertion made, he has only now to get 
some black bees, and attempt to work with 
them as we do now with Italians. In our 
older books, we see many points laid down, 
and wonder at them, while the explanation 
is, that the books were written for quite an- 
other race of bees than the Italians and hy- 
brids that we find now almost everywhere, 
even in the trees of our foresis. I may, at 
some future time, embody these two papers 
in our A BC book. 

—_—_—— 90 <a —- 
SAVED BY SUGAR CANDY, IN PLACE OF 
HONEY. 

“S770U find inclosed an order for one of your hives 
M complete and all ready for the bees. 
—! [am a beginner in the bee line. I bought a 

three-frame nucleus last summer, but knew noth- 

ing about bees except what I learn from your AB 

C of Bee Culture and Prof. A. J. Cook’s Manual, but 

expect to learn more by experience. Last fall I fed 

them with syrup,so that they went into winter- 
quarters with plenty of food in five frames, just be- 
fore cold weather. I put a division-board on each 
side of the cluster, and then made a box of rough 
boards just like the one on page 161 of your ABC 
hook, leaving a space of four inches all around the 
hive, which I filled in with short straw, leaving an 
entrance for the bees through it at the mouth of the 
hive. In Feb, we had two or three pleasant days, on 















one of which the bees came out. I saw they had the 
dysentery, and so Iopened the hive and took but 
one of the outside frames; moved two of the others, 
and in the middle put a frame containing sugar. I 
left them until the middle of April, when I uncover- 
ed them, raised the hive, swept the dead bees from 
the bottom-board, and found sugar there, and, upon 
examining the frames, I found the sugar all gone, 
and the frame one-third fullof comb: I have now 
gota pretty strong colony. The person I bought 
mine of had nearly 60 colonies last fall, but lost all 
except one. He told me of one man who lives a few 
miles from here who went into winter-quarters with 
nearly 300 colonies and lost all except 12. I know two 
other persons who kept afew colonies, but have lost 
all this last winter. W. PLATTS. 

Davenport, Scott Co., lowa, May 17, 1881. 

I should say, friend P., that you saved 
your colony, without question, by the sugar. 
{ presume you mean sugar candy poured in- 
to a frame, although you do not say so. 
Whenever you can get a colony to take the 
feed offered until you get them into the con- 
dition of comb-building, you are all right. 
There is no further trouble, when they will 
buiid new combs. 

_ ——> @° aa 
CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES, 





BY THE BARREL. 





gf SEND you to-day the “latest improvement” in 
cI “ Peet’ cages. First, I think they need more 
air than you givethem. The double wire makes 
smothering impossible. Second, the candy I would 
have ‘**patented,’’ but it would be too easily ‘‘in- 
fringed.” It is the best thing ever discovered for 
feeding bees under any and all circumstances, as it 
contains the exact elements in the exact propor- 
tions that the bees require, and will not dry out 
though exposed to the aira year. I have it manu- 
factured by the barrel, and can furnish it at 10¢ per 
Ib. I provision cages as follows: Remove the cover 
from the box, and prick a small hole in bottom, and 
punch a }4-in. hole in the side. Geta barrel of solid 
candied honey in which a hole has been dug in the 
center to allow it to drain. Invert the tin box over 
a smooth place, and press down until the honey 
touches the bottom of box; run the point of honey- 
knife under box, and lift out. Shave the honey off 
level, and put lid tight. If the work is properly 
done, without breaking the honey, it will never run. 
I have used the cage some without loss. I can fur- 
nish cages provisioned at 124 c (with 2 boxes.) 
REPORT. 

I wintered 19 colonies in house apiary without 
loss, all strong; 20 in chaff-packed hives; lost 6, and 
united 3, selling queens; 6 in cellar, lost 4. Total, 45; 
lost 13. All of my best queens saved; 95 per cent of 
bees are dead in this section. The house apiary is 
on a new system, which Iam going to adopt ‘ unani- 
mously.”’ It has been in use 2 years; is a success 
summer and winter. I will describe it if I get time. 

OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa, May 25, 1881. 

Well, now, friend F., that is just like you. 
Every bee was spry and active, and I let 
them stand on my table a couple of days be- 
fore I let them out into the pail bee-hive. 
The bees had eaten but a small part of the 
honey in the box, and on opening it I found 
the candy moist yet, standing up firmly 
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around the hole eaten out in the center just 
large enough for a bee to go in and turn 
round. I have often thought of candied 
honey, but did not think of any plan to keep 
it so the bees would not get into it and get 
daubed. Your tin box seems to be just the 
thing; but where do you get such boxes 
and what do they cost? A barrel of candied 
honey, truly! Why, I am almost ashamed 
of myself to think I never thought of it be- 
fore. Iam going to try some of it at once 
in our new 5c cages. I have just been wor- 
rying about the difficulty of furnishing a 
eo r-nage for only 5c. Thank you.— 

hardly think many bees die for want of 
air when all of the other conditions are all 
right. Iam also glad to hear of a good re- 
port from the house apiary. It offers some 
very decided advantages to the queen-rearer 
in stormy weather. 

<> 96 <= 
A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


CAUTION IN REGARD TO LAMP NURSERIES, AND 
SOME OTHER MATTERS. 


JHE way that you have headed the article on 
sun evaporators, some one may accuse me of 


—_ claiming to be the inyentor, which I am not, 


as there are two others here that were made before | 


Imade mine. Please make a note of the above in 
GLEANINGS. 

Iam afraid that the honey season will be a failure 
in this county, as the bees have made scarcely any 
honey as yet. The black sage has been in bloom 
about three weeks, and the white sage is in its 
prime; wild buckwheat is commencing to bloom. 
The weather has been cold and cloudy all the spring. 

Inclosed you will find the record of the hive on 
the scales, and you can see just what they have 
done. Nearly all of the swarms are killing the 
drones. 

LAMP NURSERIES; LOOK OUT FOR THEM. 

I have mine sitting at the foot of my bed. About 
a month ago, as the nights were cold, I set my bread 
to rise in it (see friend Gallup’s article, Gi., 1880, p. 
164.) In the night I awoke and noticed a strong odor 
of coal oil in the room. As I thought the lamp was 
out of oil, and had gone out, I paid no attention to 
it. Some time after, I awoke again and noticed 
that 1 could smell it plainer than before; so I 
thought I would investigate the matter. I madea 
light and found that the room was full of smoke. I 
opened the door to the box that the nurseries were 
in, and found the lamp burning, not on the wick, 
but around the tube just above the perforated brass 
of the burner, and a cloud of smoke rolling out of 
the top of the chimney. You may make sure that I 
was not long in putting that lamp out of doors. If 
it had exploded, you may imagine what would have 
been the result. It is the last time that it shall be 
lit inthe house. If I ever use it again it will be out 
of doors, away from every thing, in a large dry- 
goods box. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR SOAP BARK. 

You wished some one to tell you some thing more 
about soap root. Now, I can tell you this much 
about it: I use it, and nothing else, on the fdn. roll- 
ers, and know that it is better than soap, and think 
it better than soap bark. I will furnish it for 5c per 
lb., which will just about pay for digging and pack- 
ing. A pound is enough for two or three quarts. 


| How would honey look in section boxes made of 
| wood like samples incloscd? It is the only wood 
| here fit to make them of, W. W. Buiss. 


| Duarte, L. A. Co., Cal., May 22, 1881. 


|_ I think, friend B., that your whole trouble 
| was caused by poor oil. The oil we use will 
/not light by throwing alighted match di- 
rectly into it. The very stringent laws that 
jhave been passed in regard to using the 
| cheap volatile oils, indicate plainly the great 
, danger there is in vein them.—The sample 
‘of wood, I should call beautiful. The red- 
_ dish tint would contrast nicely with the hon- 

ey, and who knows but that you may get 
up a great trade on section boxes on that 
ver. Us ccount, if you only have plenty of such 
wood: 


HUCKLEBERRY HONEY, 


AND SOME THING ABOUT WORKING AND WAITING. 


from this county (Sampson), which, by the 
— way, is noted for its big blue huckleberries and 
| for the fine quality of the honey made from the 
| huckleberry bloom, I thought you might like to 
hear how we are getting along with the bees after 
the past unusually severe winter. ‘ 

Well, our bees came through all right. I lost 2 
stocks out of 39; one, I am ashamed to tell you, 
| froze, the cap leaking and ice forming in the hive; 
| the other was queenless, and was united with an- 
| other stock. Some of the others were rather short 
| of stores, but I gave them a comb from stocks that 
| could spare some, so that by the first of May, when 

our honey flow commenced, my stocks were all in 
| good condition. The season was nearly a month la- 
ter than usual; but when it did commence, the flow 
_of honey was unusually heavy. From 27 stocks 
| worked for extracted, 1 have taken 1200 Ibs., and 
have gone over them only once; will commence the 
/ second round this week, and think that I will get 
nearly 1000 Ibs. more. This is better than I have 
| ever done, and I feel that I am well paid for the care 
| given them for the last three years of almost no 
| profit; but then, it is the men who are patient, 
| persevering, and faithful, who are determined to 
succeed, who are willing to work and wait for their 
| reward, that in the end will not be disappointed. 
This is as true in business as it is in the more im- 
| portant work of the soul's salvation. But, excuse 
| this digression. I will say, that this season's experi- 
| ence so far has proven beyond question the superior- 
| ity of the Italians over the blacks. I have 10 stocks 
| of Italians, the rest blacks and hybrids, and the pure 
| Italians have given me the best results. The best 

yields were from 3 stocks with young queens raised 
| last August from one of two queens bought from 
| you the year before. The mother was very light, 
| and her workers the yellowest and gentlest bees 
that I have ever seen. The daughters, on the con- 
trary, are dark, and their workers very dark, and 
not over gentle to handle; but such honey-gather- 
ers | I have never seen any thing like them. I sold 
| the mother last fall to a neighbor who lost her in in- 
| troducing; but I have sold him one of her daugh- 
ters this spring, which he has introduced success- 
fully. I have some of Brown's and Alley’s stock, 
but they don’t “pan out” like this strain. I will re- 
| queen all my blacks from them this season, I have 
| ordered a Cyprian queen from Dr. Brown, and ex- 


| f) S I have not seen any thing in GLEANINGS 
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pect her next Thursday. If they beat the Italians 
they will prove to be the bee for the South, as the 
climate is nearer that of their native land. 

I will mail you sample of our huckleberry honey, 
which please test and give your opinion of in GLEAN- 
incs. Itbink you will finait Al. I forgot to say, 
that the 7 stocks worked for comb honey have given 
me $18 lbs. surplus so far, and will make up about 
200 lbs. more. The hive that I am using is some 
thing like the Simplicity; holds 12 frames, 1244 wide 
and 9 deep, tiered up 2 and 3 stories, flat cap, and 
can use either sections or for extractor; brood 
frames hold 4 sections, 4%4 deep by 5% long. I would 
not exchange it for any other hive made. Hurry up 
on pressed foundation, as I want a machine. 


Don’t allow the Home department to go down; it | 
is worth more than all the rest of GLEANINGS; and | 


if you will do me the favor to send me your photo- 
graph for my album, I will prize it more than I do 
my best stock of Italians. WwW. P. Wemyss. 
Clinton, Sampson Co., N. C., May 30, 1881. 
Why. friend W., if I had not said so much 
about the California honey in times past, I 


should say this was by far the most exquis- | 
ite honey that ever tickled the palate of a’ 
I can not well give all the) 


son of Adam... 
friends a taste, but I will explain that it has 


an aromatic (sorc of cinnamon) flavor, and | 


one faintly recognizes the huckleberry per- 
fume, from the odor of the honey. How 
much have you got of this,as pure as the 
sample sent me? I have not yet got up my 
cabinet of samples of the choice honey of the 
world ; but when I do, huckleberry honey 
will occupy a prominent place, I tell you.— 
My heart is made glad by your kind con- 
cluding words; and, although I have almost 
always crossed these out, before handing to 
the compositors, I have a sort of feelin 


just as you have written it. I am very glad 
indeed to hear of your success this season. 


> 
>> 


ROBBED BEES GOING HOME WITH 
THE ROBBERS, ETC, 





G. M. Doolittle asks: “ Did anybody ever know 


—— 


the robbers?” I think I have observed a case in 


question. 


In 1879 I had, old swarms and artificial increase, 6 | 


swarms of Italians. Not more than one square from 
me liveda man having 3 swarms of Italians, which 
were perfectly marked with the three yellow bands. 
They differed, however, very decidedly from mine, 
in that they had shining black tips, without any per- 
ceptible hair rings, while the posterior part of the 
abdomen of my bees shows a plainly defined (nearly 
white) ring of down at every segment of the body. 
My neighbor's bees gave, during the summer, one 
natural swarm, which he hived successfully. In the 
latter part of the summer I noticed most of my bees 
for several days in great commotion. They all 
scemed to fly in the direction of my neighbor’s gar- 
den; and as it was inatime of dearth J soon sur- 
mised that they were robbing his new swarm. Aft- 
cr a few days their excursions in that direction 
ceased, and then it was that, while looking through 
my bees, I found a good plain sprinkling of my 
neighbor’s “black tips” in nearly every one of my 
colonies. They seemed to be perfectly at home, 


to- | 
day that not many will scold, if I do let it go | 


r his criticism of your A BC,in April No., Mr. | 
" 


the bees from a robbed colony to go home with | 


| ana remained there “for the rest of their lives.” 
| I later made the acquaintance of my neighbor, and 
| learned from him that he had “‘lost”’ his new swarm. 
| How, he did not seem to know; but I knew. 
CHAFF HIVES FOR WINTER. 

I wintered 6 colonies in open air, in Root cbaff 
| hives, with thick chaff cushions on top, and 2 threc- 
| frame nuclei packed between chaff division-boards, 
| with chaff cushion on top. The nuclei were in com- 
| mon single-walled Langstroth. I left from 6 to 7 
| frames in,each of the chaff hives, and closed the 

space with a chaff division-board. All came through 
| safely, though one of the nuclei was very weak. If 

I take into consideration that I was “caught out in 
| the cold,’ and left them standing entirely unpre- 
pared during our rigid November freeze, with sur- 
plus combs yet on, thereby losing heaps of bees by 
freezing in every colony; and that I was compelled 
to move into a new honse, which I had built, on the 
| 27th of December, carrying the bees a distance of 
| 1% miles on a wagon, and sending them, of course, 
into a perfect uproar, without a possible chance of 
a flight for about 2's months afterwurd, I can con- 
gratulate myself on being extremely fortunate. 

I say the chaff hives are a success; or at least sume 
kind of chaff hives; but lam not yet full pleased 
| with the shape of your hive. 

ABNORMAL BEES. 


If the observing bee-keeper could scrutinize ev- 
ery bee in his colonies, he would, no doubt, often 
come across bees which are abnormally shaped or 
colored. I am in possession of two drones which I 
consider quite curiously and “* wonderfully made.”’ 
The one, I caught on a comb about 2 years ago, and 
it is a well-developed specimen of an Italian drone 

with a snow white head. The other, I found strag- 
| gling in front of a hive a week ago, and, casually 
picking it up, I at once noticed the extreme small- 
| n'ssof its head. Looking closer, Isaw that it had 

a veritable worker-head, with a short drone tongue. 

It is rather smaller, and much more hairy thana 
| genuine worker-head; but in its most prominent 
, characteristic, the eyes, it is almost perfect. I have 
| both specimens in alcohol. 
| Bees are doing well here now on white clover. 

T. H. KLOER. 

Terre Haute, Vigo Co., Ind , June 1, 1881. 

_—_ o> o 
FRIEND BUCHANAN, AND SOME OF THE 
IDEAS HE HAS GATHERED 


| 


FROM VARIED EXPERIENCES, SAD AND OTHERWISE. 


EAR GLEANINGS:—Last summer I had eighty 
D strong stocks of bees. They were in prime 
condition during the time our crop of honey 

is secured here, and we think they were handled 
better than the average; and with all our bees, we 
failed to secure, on an average, more than one- 
fourth enough to carry them through. Twenty of 
the poorest stocks were allowed to perish in the fall, 
and the remainder were fed up in the early part of 
September on a mixture of grape and granulated 
sugar syrup; using one-third grape sugar, and a 
few were fed with one-half each grape and granu- 
lated sugar syrup. And right here I will say, these 
were the first to sicken and die. I should have lost 
all; but, finding they were going, I began to feed 
candy by placing it over the cluster, and covering 
with quilt; and in a few days they appeared to rest 
easy, and were restored to health and quiet. I win- 
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ter in a first-class cellar. I set out in the spring, 51 
stands in fair condition, and most of them were in 
chaff hives with chaff pillows on top, and confined on 
5 and 6 frames. Had the weather been as usual 
after setting out in spring, all would have gone 
right through; but you all know how it turned out. 
I found them growing beautifully less day by day, 
and after each spell of cold weather they were 
united until I could count but 16 weak things, and 
still searcely any brood, and they confined on 3 and 
4 frames. To-day they are filled full of brood, hon- 
ey, and bees, and I have had5swarms. If we have 
a fair season I will build them up to their original 
number. You maintain that, with proper manage- 
ment, there is no season so poor that bees will not 


secure enough stores for winter. Now, I fell safe | 


in saying this is all bosh, and thousands will say 
the same on reading this. Teil your customers that 
one pound of granulated sugar is worth 3 pounds 
of that vile stuff called grape sugar. 

I know it is unsettling to the minds of beginners, 
and puzzling to veterans in the pursuit to know 
what course to pursue after reading so many re- 
ports of success and failures coming outof the same 
(or what seems the same) course pursued in the 
preparation of bees for winter. I spent some time 
this spring examining bees within 10 or 15 miles of 
my locality, and I will report, for the benefit of all, 
what came under my observation. Generally, all 
were dead; but here and there I found some living, 
and I want to give the conditions under which they 
were left for winter. 

I found one man with 4 colonies, all he started with 
in the fall. First hive examined had all the sections 
on, as in summer, and in prime condition. Next 


hive had section frames and boxes removed, and | 


covered with several thicknesses of old cloths, and 
just bees enough to run a little brocd in one frame. 
Third hive had all sections on as first, and a perfect 
*boomer.”’ Fourth hive fixed same as second, and 
in prime order—lots of bees and brood. Now,I don’t 
see any thing proven in this case, as to which is the 
better way—to leave on or take off the section box- 
es; if any thing, better left on. Bees were wintered 
on summer stands. Another party had five hives in 
fall, and five living in spring; wintered in a bee- 
house facing the south, and in box hives raised on 
blocks half an inch all round, and honey-boxes on 
with entrances opening into the same. Bees, pure 
blacks; one colony in the best condition; the other 4 
rather weak, but building up nicely, and plenty of 
honey. A small apiary, 13 stocks, in same neighbor- 
hood, left in same shape, all died. Examined 6 colo- 
nies of black bees, all the man had in the fall, and 
found them in prime order, and especially one hive 
having a %-inch crack from top to bottom, exposing 
combs to view, and inch blocks under each corner of 
hive. That’s pretty “high” for last winter. Why, 
I could not have slept at night at all had I a stock of 
bees in that shape, even if they were blacks. The 
entrances to boxes were open, and honey-boxes left 
on in this case. The owner said to me, “ Why, you 
fellers smother your bees in the winter by kecping 
them closed up too tight; they sweat and become 
damp, and in this condition soon perish.” 

I want to tell a little experience of my own. 

One season I had a swarm come off on the 16th of 
May, several days in advance of other swarms. Aft- 
er hiving the swarm, I thought I would see if there 
were finished celis in the parent hive. When I took 
the cap off I was astonished to find the frames only 


half covered by the quilt, and that is just as they 

were all winter out on summer stands, as IT had not 
| opened that hive that spring; but had I known it 
was in such a sorry fix as that, you may be sure it 
| would have been put in what appears to me good 
| shape. 
| [gota queen from your red-clover queen last fail, 
and as she was put in a chaff hive with a powerfu! 
| colony I left them out; so one day in March, after a 

cold spell, I wanted to see if there were any eggs in 

the combs of that hive. So I opened it, and found 

the whole busine&s dead! I scratched out the queen 
| and took her into the house, remarking to Mrs. |}, 
‘*There is my red-clover queen gone up.”’ 
| “Well,” said she, ‘that’s too bad.” 
| ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘she is in the ‘Blasted Hopes’ de- 
partment, along with the rest of us.’’ But just at 
| this juncture I thought she moved slightly in my 
| hand, and in a few more minutes she was as brisk as 
| any bee. I gave her to a queenless stock, and day 
before yesterday she came off with a fine swarm, 
and left 7 L. frames filled with brood. Pretty wel! 
for a dead queen! 

This is a good spring to select queens to breed 
'from. A stock of bees that stored enough last sca- 
| son for their support in localities where it was par- 
ticularly poor, and wintered without care or special 
protection, and did not dwindle, is worth propagat- 
| ing. Ihave two such colonies. They are dark Ital- 
| jians, and I will rear almost all my queens from 
these. I bought one powerful stock of blacks that 
| had “stolen enough honey from the beautiful Italians" 
| to run them through; and, ‘don’t you fail to forget 
| it,” I will rear some queens from her too. 
| Ithink I hear some “ fellers” who have just taken 
the Italian fever bad,and a few breeders of Italians, 


| Cyprians, and so on, say, “Is not that awful? I'd 
like to pinch their heads off.” 

| Twant to tell you a joke, if you don’t say any thing 
about it. One season, while living in Jefferson Co., 
O., I was Italianizing bees for neighbors whenever | 
had a spare day from my farm work. So one day | 
drummed out the bees from a box hive, and as the 
queen had mated with an Italian drone, I took her 
to a queenless stock to experiment with. The first 
thing I did was to rear queens from her, and select 
one of the lightest-colored queens to have fertilized 
by an Italian drone, and from her rear queens, si\v 
ing the lightest queen. The fifth generation gave 
me some of the finest queens and lightest-colored 
bees I ever saw. One day the party from whom 
I got the original black queen asked what I would 
take to let him pick a queen out of my apiary. I had 
been showing him one of these fine-colored queens 
above alluded to. I put the yrice away up, and he 
was only too glad of the chance; so he selected, as | 
expected, a queen that had descended from the ol 
black queen taken from his hive two years before. | 
told him the history, but beauty was what he was 
after, and he seemed satisfied. 

I notice there are a great many lengthy articles 
concerning natural and artificially reared queens— 
some claiming that the queens reared as the aver- 
age breeder rears them are the great cause of sprig 
dwindling, bad wintering, ete. I think there is some 
nonsense abort all thistheory. I have some quee!s 
that were reared under the swarming impulse, and 
some 3 and 4 year old queens this spring that were 
reared in stocks allowed to run the thing to suit 
themselves after removing their queen, and for the 
life of me I can’t see any difference, as all are now 
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full of bees and brood to overflowing. I had a queen 
of my own importation that died in April, over four 
years ago, and as her stock was weak I thought the 
queens they would rear at that time of year would 
be poor things. Two queens were reared—one light 
and the other very dark. They were botb prolific, 
and both lived till this spring, when one died for 
want of bees to protect her, and the other is still do- 
ing as good a job at filling combs with brood as any 
queen could do, and her bees are the best of workers. 

We have had a splendid yield from the locust 
bloom. White clover is now abundant, and with 
seasonable showers this will be a ‘*boss”’ bee year. 
The two last numbers of GLEANINGS are grand — 
crammed full of interest. JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 

Holiliday’s Cove, W. Va., June 2, 1881. 

Now, friend L., I will tell you what I par- 
ticularly like about your letter, and itisa 
feature that is too seldom found in commu- 
nications. You do not start out to make 
any particular point, or to defend any pet 
idea of yourown. You just give, plainly and 
honestly, the facts as you have found them, 
let them hit where they may.—After what 
you have said in regard to grape sugar, I 
would advise all to be careful that it in no 
way enters into the stores for winter. At 
the same: time, we have had a multitude of 
reports indicating the superiority of pure 
cane sugar over natural stores of honey, as 
well as over grape sugar. It may be that, 
in your locality, bees sometimes will not 
make a living; but how is it that Doolittle 
always has a surplus?—There is some thing 
in the fact, that bees often seem to winter 
better for having a crack, or opening, right 
through the hive; but then, you found other 
apiaries, in the same condition, all dead. 
It begins to look very much as if we wanted 
chaff hives with a good-sized air-hole, open 
all winter, right over the brood-nest. I 
— with you, that a great deal of the talk 
about poor queens and impure queens is 
nonsense, as you term it. This season, ev- 
ery thing in the shape of a queen is bein 
bought up at some price, and utilized; and, 
so far as I know, the cheap ones are, many 
of them, doing about as good service as any. 
DEPARTMENT FOR FOLKS WHO DON’T 

SIGN THEIR NAMES. 








TOLD you in May No. of a man who was 

holding a queenless colony, but who did 

not sign his name to his order for a 

queen. Well, he waited 17 days, and then 
he wrote the following:— 

Isent to you fora black queen a few days ago. 
Why is it you don’t send it to me? If not, send the 
money back, A. F. EILENBERGER. 

Laddsburg, Pa., May 14, 188]. 

Moral.—When you start out to complain, 
always reflect whether it is not possible it is 

ust your own self who is at fault, and no- 

dy else, and sign your name to it. We 
will forgive you, friend E. 


Here comes a friend who without doubt 
has the best intentions in the world, and 
also, without question; has money in our 
possession, to be used at pleasure, by simply 
dropping us a postal card; but here is every 
scrap we can find on the sheet of paper. 





After my respects to you, you may send me the 
amount due me in registered letter; take register 
fee off. Ithink that I shall not invest in bees this 
summer — will see if they do any better. My losing 
over a hundred dollars last winter runs me ashore 
financially, as my means are very limited. 

Shannondale, Pa., June 1, 1881. 


After the clerks had exhausted all their re- 
sources, and given him up, they brought the 
letter to me, saying it would have to go into 
the proper box, to await his writing again. 
Now, although we often have to do this, I 
very much dislike to do it; and, as a further 
effort, I reasoned that, if he lived in a small 
town. we might try writing to his postmas- 
ter. Soa letter was despatched as follows: 

“Mr. P. M.—We have received a letter from your 
P. O., written with a blue pencil, from some one 
who seems to have money deposited with us, whicb 
he wants. If you know of any bee-man who has 
had deal with us, it would be a favor, both to us and 
himself, if you would give us his address.”’ 


You see, the man may bea regular cus- 
tomer, and we may have quite an account 
with him on our ledger, if we only knew his 
name; but as our customers run up into the 
thousands, it is out of the question remem- 
bering, and also out of the question to hunt, 
without even the initials. Again, we can 
not expect postmasters to answer even such 
questions, unless we pay all postage, so we 
must take a stamped envelope, to inclose a 
postal directed to ourselves, and this is mon- 
ey out, besides the time of an expert clerk to 
handle troubles of this kind. Why do we 
go to trouble and expense for people who 
are so careless? Because I always feel sorr 
for careless people, and, to tell the truth, 
am naturally very careless too. 

* Forgive us our debts as we have forgiven our 
debtors.”” 

Friend ‘‘ What’s-your-name,”’ do you not 
think it pays, in the general business of the 
world, to have your name printed on your 
stationery? 

en Poe D> 


CALIFORNIA ITEMS. 


ALSO SOME KIND WORDS FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 








(7 UITE likely you have forgotten me, but I shall 
& not soon forget my pleasant three days’ visit 
SY with you and your kind social helpers about 
the last of January, 1880. I came here the next 
April; have worked a little among bees, and been a 
good deal with bee-men in this and San Bernardino 
counties. The year 1880 was called a “* poor year;”’ 
but some took 200 Ibs. to the hive, and doubled their 
stock; but that is above the average. I worked for 
a man who took 24,000 Ibs. of honey from about 300 
stands. His ‘‘top-boxes” had been on all winter, 
and he never looked into the lower story, or real 
brood-chamber. It is quite the fashion to leave on 
the upper stories through winter, as it saves work, 
and the bees keep the moth from the combs. A few 
take them off a while during spring breeding, but 
many do not. 
MR. HARBISON ON FOUL BROOD. 

Last Oct. I heard Mr. Harbison give his method of 
dealing with foul brood, and will give it as nearly as 
possible from memory. Move the hive, and put an 
empty box in its place; shake the bees into it, and 
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shut them in for 2t or 30 hours, until sure they have 
eaten all they took with them. Then give them a 
clean hive. This gencrally cures; but sometimes it 
must be repeated. Cut all infested combs from 
frames, and put in sun extractor, and (I think) boil 
the honey. Give the hive and frames a good ‘* cook- 
ing ’’ in boiling water, and they are again ready for 
use. I have talked with several bee-keepers who 
claim to have worked by this plan with success. 

In a late private card, Mr. Harbison expresses 
preference for Holy-Land queens as compared with 
Cyprians; also that the present prospect for honey 
in San Diego Co. is not nearly a8 good as last year; 
and this opinion, only more so, is shared by most 
bee-men hereabouts. Bees wintered nicely; no 
loss except by robbing, and all now generally very 
strong. In the flush year of 1878, general extracting 
did not commence until the last of June or first of 
July; but I am told the signs are different now from 
then. 

The full-sized L. frame is very little used here. A 
small frame, 9x11%, is much used; i. e., runs cross- 
wise of the &framed L. hive. A frame about 11x15%4 
seems gaining in favor here. In San Bernardino 
Co. the popular frame is about 10x15 inches. All 
these are outside measures. The can for extractors 
is generally of galvanized iron, large enough to take 
4 to 6 frames; across the top is bolted a strip of 
plank; in center, a hole to receive upright shaft 
with 2-inch beveled cog on top; a wheel about 5 to 6 
inches matches this, and the shaft extends to outside 
of can, and generally a common grindstone-crank 
attached. ‘Eastern extractors’’ find no friends 
here. I sawanextractor for 6 L. frames with hinged 
wire baskets or buckets to receive the frames, so 
the comb was emptied without taking it out. I 
don’t know how it worked. 

San Bernardino Co. is further inland, and liable to 
be hotter than here. For an apiary they like a 
southern slope, with honey-house at lower edge; 
two rows of hives back to back, 4 to 5 feet apart, 
and hives about 12 to lb inches apart in rows; over 
this a shade of some kind, often brush. These rows 
run north from honey-house, and give a down grade 
to wheel honey, and under shade all the time. In 
beth rows, bees get sun morning and evening. All 
are shaded in the middle of day. 

Some bee-men are extracting a little; but the 
prospect for a good honey crop does not improve 
much. 

Now, Mr. Root, if you can't keep awake in church 
tis pretty good evidence that you need sleep and 
rest. Please remember, that “ Nature's demands are 
God’s commands,” and can not be disobeyed with 
impunity. Don’t think you must print any part of 
this. If it pays you for your time for reading, I am 
satisfied. I feel you are doing much to bring about 
* good will to men on earth,’’ and may the angels 
“bear you up.” But you must bear in mind, there 
are physical laws of life and health, which, to obey, 
is life; to disobey, is death. ‘*Choose ye this day 
which ye will serve” or do. “ Slow up’’— you can’t 
stand this speed very long, and we ne?d you for 
years. : J. H. BEMIs. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 23, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend B., especially for your 
little sketch in regard to friend Harbison. 
We hear so little from him that every scrap 
is of interest. I am really ashamed to say 
that Ido not remember your visit, but as I 





read your kind letter, I am troubled to think 
that may be you were not treated with such 
kind cordiality as the writer of such a letter 
deserves. Do you really mean to say, friend 
B., that everybody who goes to sleep in 
church is overworked? What an awful lot 
of poor fellows there is of us, if that is so! 
By the way, I have lately taken to having a 
half-hour’s nap between the morning Bible- 
class and the sermon, and my wife says that, 
every time I have that nap I always say 
‘*amen’’ to the sermon, no matter who it is 
that preaches. 

‘‘But they were splendid sermons, and 
somebody ought to say amen.” q 

‘*My dear husband, they were splendid 
sermons when you went to sleep too; it’s 
you, not the minister.” 

Well, after I had just begun to be happy 
to think I had discovered a remedy for sleep- 
ing in meeting, I discovered that it made me 
so late I was always with a crowd of tardy 
worshipers. I some way thought they looked 
as though they felt glad to see me among 
them, for if the superintendent were always 
in just before the sermon commenced, it was 
not so much matter if they were late too. 
You see, it is just like going out before the 
last hymn. The week days are not long 
enough, and the Sundays are not half long 
enough. I know you are right, friend L., 
and I thank you for the application you have 
made of my favorite text; but what is a body 
to do, when there is so very much to be done, 
and so many whom one can help so much, 
with only just a few words? A few days 
ago a woman asked if we could give her a 
hybrid queen, and bees enough with her to 
build up a swarm, for a dollar. Now, you 
know it.could be done by poming them on a 
frame of hatching brood; but as it would re- 
quire half a page, nearly, to explain the 
matter fully to her, and as we have hun- 
dreds of similar inquiries, all I could do was 
to send her a price list, which answers it all, 
if she only would read it. It seems she did 
not read it, for this morning an indignant 
and threatening letter was handed me, be- 
cause the queen and ¢ Ib. of bees the clerks 
sent her for the dollar, had not built up into 
a swarm, but had gone down to a dozen, and 
the queen was lost. I felt so badly at her 
disappointment, that I was moved to give 
her her dollar back; but as the clerks sent 
her exactly what she ordered, and as the 
dollars are getting scarce, I felt I had no 
right to do it. I mention this to show those 
who complain that I do not take time to an- 
swer simple questions, why it is; letaclerk 
do it? It takes an expensive clerk to fully 
answer questions like the above, and I can 
not afford it. I can do it fully with the big 
printing-press, but that is the only way; 
and in justice to myself, I must ask you to 
please be lenient. A at many of the 
questions you ask are yet undetermined, and 
we are all experimenting, much as you are. 
My life is at your service, my friends, but it 
is my duty to make it go just as far as possi- 
ble. If I do not answer fully to you all in- 
dividually, please remember I am trying to 
answer questions of more import, to a great- 
er number. 
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AN A B € SCHOLAR’S ARTIFICIAL 
SWARMING. 


°¢ BOUGHT S8 swarms of becs last fall, with plenty 
{ of bees and stores; moved them in the month 
— of January. They were in L. hives without 
chaff cushions. When I got them home I put on top 
oft frames chaff cushions. In February, 2 colonies 
died with about 30 lbs. of honey. The rest wintered 
all right. One suffered some from spring dwindling ; 
the remainder were all strong the 15th of May. 
Then I thought. as I had to be away from home the 
most of the time, I would artificially swarm the 
strongest of them, and have swarmed 4 of them. 

I shall have to be called one of the A BC class, as 
I have not kept bees before in movable-frame hives, 
and know but very little about bee culture. I have 
your A B C book, and value it very highly; also 
Langstroth. Iam running them for bees instead of 
honey; and as I had 6 colonies, I numbered them 
from 1 to 6, and of course the new colony was No. 7. 
{ took No. 7 hive, filled it with old comb and some 
sealed honey, except one frame; then took a frame 
of brood from No. 1, placing No.7 in No. 1’s place, 
then placing No. 1 in No. 7’s place on the further side 
of apiary. This was done in the middle of the day, 
and the bees that went forth in the morning in 
search of stores from No. 1, of course came back to 
occupy hive No, 7, to their disgust, as the comb was 
not very clean and neat. But they soon settled 
down to * solid business,” and went to work; built 
up queen-cells, and now are doing well, except one 
from which I took the old queen with the frame of 
brood, and they are doing as well as the others, and 
the old colony is rearing the new queen. The 3 last 
I divided the 25th of May; one I gave a queen-cell 
from No.7. I think this plan a grand success for a 
new beginner to, practice, although it may not be the 
best plan to adopt for others. I have had no expe- 
rience with any other plan, and do not wish to ad- 
vise others, as I am better adapted to learn than to 
teach. 1 commenced in the latter part of March to 
feed my bees on bee-candy, made with 1-5 part flour 
and 4-5 granulated sugar; put on top of frames un- 
der the cushion; then the first days that they would 
fly 1 commenced to feed them rye flour, and that ac- 
counts for their being so string, and many of my 
neighbors’ so weak. I think the object is, to get the 
bees as early as possible in spring; for without the 
bees we can not get the honey. lhave built 33 chaff 
hives, and shall use no other, as I think the principle 
the best of any, and am in hopes to increase the 6 to 
30 this season by the methcd I haye adopted. 

Mr. O. L. Grennug had 36; lost all but 12. Perry 
Bros. had 40; lost all but 6. The above were win- 
tered on summer stands without any protection. 
C. J. Robson had 4; lost none; his were buried in 
the ground. C. H. MOORE. 

Richford, N, Y., June 5, 1331. 

Your plan does very well, friend M., if 
you keep constantly in mind the idea that, 
every day you keep a strong colony without 
eggs or brood to care for, you sustain a great 
loss. This is why we should have but few 
bees ina colony until the young queen be- 
gins to Jay, and then we can strengthen them 
up as much as we choose. While the bees 
are wailing for the young queen, they can 
care for a comb of eggs just as well as not, 
and this is where neighbor H. succeeds so 





well in raising queens. He keeps every 
queen in his apiary doing ner utmost in fill- 
ing combs, and all the bees in every queen- 
less colony supplied all the time with eggs 
to keep them busy. 
G0 


REPORT OF THE BEES THAT WORKED 
ON FLOUR 1N THE HIVES IN MARCH. 


SEE P. 234, MAY NO. 

i feeder, and it would keep it warm almost all 
day. The bees did not carry down more flour than 
they consumed rearing brood. The swarm after- 
ward became quite small, but not more so than 
others as large that we could not induce to work 
upon flour. We have fed flour in hives other 
springs, and could induce about one in five to use 
it, and these invariably came out ahead. Mr. L. C. 
Root’s and Doolittle’s localities are so much later 
than here, that that has to be taken into considera- 
tion, with reference to our own. This has been a 
remarkable season. We could hardly get bees to 
carry in honey, and they seemed not to have pluck 
enough to even rob. We have been lonesome for 
stings. 

White clover is coming into bloom, and is very 
plentiful; but yet the weather is very dry, and if 
we don’t have rain soon, the clover will not amount 
to much. Black locust and dandelions are now in 
bloom. Mrs. L. HARRIBON, 

Peoria, Ill., May 23, 1881. 

My friend, this is just about as I expected, 
and I came pretty near adding, ‘*‘ And always 
thought it would be.” March feeding, espe- 
cially late years, even though you thereby 
start brood-rearing, is pretty sure to leave 
the colony no better, and often not as well 
off, as those not so fed. Of course, such 
would not be the case were the weather fa- 
vorable for them to fly out, as it is on occa- 
sional seasons. I can explain it in no other 
way, than that the excitement and stimulus 
of the food induces them to fly at unsuitable 
seasons, so that more are lost than are raised 


KEPT the bees working upon the flour during 
cold days, by putting a hot soapstone over the 


-by the feeding. I judge this from finding 


that the bees that are left, after the colony 
has dwindled down, are all young, downy 
bees. At the same time, and in the same 
apiary, queenless colonies will preserve all 
their old bees until June, and after a queen 
is given them in suitable weather they will 
bring up in very fair shape. I would by no 
means discourage these experiments, for |} 
feel sure we shall eventually succeed in rear- 
ing as many bees as we wish, any month in 
the year. 


= 


FRIEND JONES has just submitted to me a copy of 
the letter which he wrote friend Dadant, and to 
which the latter alludes under the head of “ Fair 
Play,” on page 2/5, May No. I think no one would 
say, from reading the letter, that any reflections are 
cast on the honesty and fairness of our well-known 
friend Dadant, and I can see no reason why the mat- 
ter should not be dropped right here. 
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HONEY-DEW IN OREGON. 


N regard to your inquiries about honey-dew in 
i Oregon, I can say that there are many localities 
here where honey-dew falls in great quantities. 

The locality you speak of in GLEANINGs is one of 
the favorite parts for honey-dew. It is principally 





_ confined to the foot of the Cascade Mountains, and 


on the coast. I have seen honey-dew here in Ore- 
gon where I could easily dip a teaspoonful up at one 
dip. These were favorite spots. Some years there 
is much more than others. Here on the coast we 
are favored with more or less honey-dew every year 
through June, July, and August. I am quite sure 
that, 20 years ago, there was more honey-dew than 
at the present time. Then the country was com- 
paratively new, and there were but few bees anda 
great field of flowers; but since that time great 
wheat fields and sheep pastures have been opened, 
in my opinion cutting the resources of honey-dew 
short. However, here on the coast there is a great 
amount of “sallal,’’* of which the common black bee 
can not reach the nectar; thus such a great amount 
of honey evaporating accounts for our honey-dew 
on the coast. I think if the Italians were introduced 
here, it would cut the honey-dew crop short, as it 
would take but a trifle longer tongue to reach the 
nectar, although there is some honey gathered from 
this shrub by the black bees, and from the dwarf 
blooms. W. E. MCWILLI. 
Collins, Benton Co., Oregon, May 4, 1881. 


We can hardly agree with you, friend M., 
that the honey ge ee me from the flowers | 


and condenses in the form of honey-dew; 
but it may be we are mistaken. If honey 
ever falls from the atmosphere, or from the 
clouds, as some of the friends have claimed 
in our back volumes, it might be, I suppose, 
that it rises up from the flowers. The mat- 
ter seems still clouded in mystery. Many 
thanks for the trouble you have taken to 
furnish us these valuable facts. 


ee 


REPORT FROM NORTHERN NEW JER- 
SEY FOR THE PAST WINTER. 


ARE LATE-GATHERED STORES LESS WHOLESOME? 
MT ccna. ‘The of the bees in this locality are 





dead. The following include the loss to date 
in my immediate neighborhood: E. Bellis had 
70, lost 51; J. Weller 30, lost 20; I. Smith 5, lost 4; 


P. Cowel 9, lost 9. There are others who have lost | 


heavily; but as 1 have not heard from them in a 
fortnight I am unable to give the exact amount, but 
think that I may safely affirm, that 2; of allare dead, 
and the loss may reach 4-5 of all. The above were 
all in box hives. There are but very few frame 
hives in this locality. 

I went into winter-quarters with 14 swarms—11 in 
Simplicity hives, and 3 in Gallup hives; they were 
left on their summer stands. Eachof tbe Simplicity 


hives had 8 frames, with division-board packed with | 


buckwheat chaff, with space between cover and mat 
filled with chaff. Those on Gallup frames were left 
with the whole of the frames with caps filled with 
chaff. Of the 11 Simplicities, 6 are dead; of the 
Gallup, 1 is dead, leaving me 7 out of 14 alive. 


CAUSE OF THE MORTALITY. 
I do not think that the loss can be attributed to | 


*We are in doubt about this word, and print it just as it looks. 





| 
| the cold weather alone. It may have helped to aug- 
| ment it, but I believe inferior stores, with an over- 
| plus of pollen, to be the main cause. What would 
| seem to indicate that the stores were mainly in fault 
| is this: That of the 7 that died, 6 were young, and 
one old swarm, and that I believe to have been 
queenless in the fall. Of those alive, there is | 
young, 6 old ones. Mytheory is, that the old swarms 
had a surplus of old honey, or stores, gathered in the 
fore part of the season, which were better for win- 
ter than that gathered later in the season; hence 
they wintered much better. 

All of the swarms that died had from 5 to 20 Ibs. of 
honey, and of the central frames of each, half of the 
cells contained pollen with sour honey on top, and 
as thin as water, so that it ran out of the cells and 
down on the bottom-board. 

The latter part of March I thought I would try an 
experiment with 2 diseased colonies. I went to my 
old swarms and took one frame of good stores from 
each of four of them; put them in a clean new hive, 
and brushed the two weak colonies in on them to- 
together; placed a division-board on each side of 
them; filled in the empty space with chaff; put 
chaff over the mat, and shut the hive up and left 
_ them for five days; at the end of which time I nc- 
| ticed that they did not fly any, but robbers were go- 
| ing in and out; so I thought I would take a peep 
| and see how they were coming on, when lo! all were 
| dead. J. D. BRANDS. 
| Delaware Station, N. J., April 19, 1881. 

While stores gathered early in the season 
/ are doubtless the most wholesome, I do not 
| think this is the whole of the matter. Well- 
ripened, sealed stores are, without doubt, 
safer; and I believe cluver and basswood 
| honey is, as a rule, most wholesome ; but if 
| I am correct, the greatest point of all is, to 
have old thick combs, containing the co- 
_coons of many generations of brood, to keep 
| the bees warm. New colonies seldom have 
| these, and they are almost always the first to 
| suffer. 








0 
REPORT FROM MR. AND MRS. AXTELL. 


SOME GOOD HINTS FROM OLD AND SUCCESSFUL 
} HANDS. 





| THOUGHT I would write you, and let you know 
a our success in wintering. We had 134 colonies 
(I think that was the number) that we wintered 
, out of doors with chaff packing, but they averaged 
| weak in the fall; 43 are alive; 23 are now good col- 
| onies. The rest will save their queens, and perhaps 
| build up good after awhile. I think I will give them 
| the parent stocks in swarming time. 
| ‘We had 9% in cellar; all were alive when taken out 
on the 18th, 20th, and 22d of April, except one; 3 
| were queenless; united with weak ones. Many col- 
| onies were suffering with dysentery; combs wet and 
moldy —so wet that some hives, on tipping up, a 
dirty, watery honey would run out of entrance; only 


| 
| 


| afew so bad as that, and those that were weak in 


bees. The strong ones that were good in fall were 


mostly dry and clean. We took out all the combs 
| but just what the bees could cover densely, The 


queens began to lay immediately, and fill every 
comb full of brood; then we extracted the unsealed 
honey from the combs, and have been adding one or 


| more as they could care for them, every few days. 
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The warm weather and above treatment seemed to 
cure the dysentery immediately. 
Bees are doing finely now. They gathered but 


very little from fruit-bloom. 
a few days, and the wind blew hard most of the time; 
but as we have so many combs with honey in we set 
some on outside of division-board, and let the bees 
carry in honey if they wish. I think we never had 
more brood in hiycs, according to number of bees, 
than now. 

I believe that, in order to winter well, whether out 
of doors or in cellar, it is all important to have, first, 
strong colonies; second, plenty of honey; third, only 
a few combs; fourth, pack in chaff; more combs can 
be givenin spring. If in cellar, keep cool as 36 or 38 
degrees, never bigher than 40; without chaff, better 
to keep warmer, as per Quinby and L. C. Root. 
Ours were so wet because we left in too many 
combs; weak colonies, and poor fall honey. 

L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, 1ll., May 18, 1881. 

Perhaps many of our readers will recollect 
that our friends above use chaff packing and 
cellar wintering both, and that they have 
been very successful. The above report 
seems still to favor the cellar strongly. 

> ¢@¢ @=———— 
WHY DO BEES STING MEMBERS OF 
THEIR OWN COLONY SOMETIMES? 


GLEANINGS), Why S9 many bees are killed in 

front of hives, or are carried out dead in large 
numbers. Your reply is, that a swarm entered said 
hive, etc. Now, I think that is not always the case; 
and, in fact, I will say that I know it is not always 
the case. Persons say that they are certain no 
swarms entered such hives, and yet great quantities 
of dead bees are carried out, having been stung to 
death, as they yet, on being dragged out, have 
strength to move a little. 

As we can profit by our experience in bee culture, 
it is our duty to give the same, if thereby we can 
benefit each other and advance the common intcr- 
ests of our industry. Now for experience No. 1. 

A fine Italian queen, with wings clipped, was put 
into a hive; about five days after, the adjoining hive 
carried out dead bees; it being a box hive, I did not 
not look into it for several days after the work of 
death ceased; but another hive was killing and car- 
rying out next to the second, which had frames. I 
at once opened hive, and found a queen balled, and 
on dispersing bees I found my wing-clipped queen 
from No,1. Limmediately caged her, and looked in 
No. 1, and saw low-capped queen-cells. Where was 
the queen during all this time? 

EXPERIENCE NO. 2. 

A friend was looking at a young wingless queen in 
my hand, and in a careless manner on my part she 
dropped on the alighting board of an old colony. 
“There,” said I, **they will make short work of 
her.”’ She, however, ran into the hive out of sight. 
This occurred about noon. At nearly night I went 
my round as usual to see that all was right, and 
found great quantities of dead and dying bees in 
front cf said hive. [opened it and found the queen 
balled just inside, and bees so intent on killing her 
that they killed each other. How long this would 
have continued I can not say, but long enough to de- 
populate materially. Now, I have not only had No, 
l and No. 2, but as many as six or eight cases since, 


a question is asked (several times of you in 


It seemed to last but- 








and found, in several additional cases, where strange 
queens were balled; so you can easily conjecture 
that a swarm entering is not the only cause for such 
disaster. 

Without a knowledge of aswarm entering a hive 
it would be well to examine at once, and learn the 
cause, which will be found to be, sometimes, a valu- 
able queen saved, as in case of hive No. 3, and arrest 
the work of death of so many bees. 

You can decide the honey-dew question through 
columns of GLEANINGS by asking all, as honey-dew 
may appear in their several localities, to report at 
once during the coming summer where found, and 
in what quantities; why honey-dew is so thick some- 
times that your ‘“breeches’”’ stick to your boots in 
passing through prairie grass. None of your aphides 
production; yet we have such on our willows and 
sycamore sometimes. A. L. KLAR, 

Pana, ILl., Feb. 17, 1881. 

I think you are partly right, friend K., for 
I have had some similar experiences myself. 
We should always be caretul to take a look 
into the hive whenever we see an unusual 
number of bees about the entrance stung to 


death. 
— iD 60° a 
ANOTHER HOME-MADE FOOT-POWER 
BUZZ-SAW. 


the readers of GLEANINGS, I will tell how I 
made my hand-power circular saw. I first 
obtained the cog-wheels of an old-fashioned wind- 
mill, the larger one being about 14 in. in diameter, 
and the small one about4in. I put the smalloneon 
a wooden shaft, and on this shaft I put a large cast 
wheel about 2 feet in diameter; from this wheel I 
run a band to the pully on the end of the mandrel. 
HOW I MADE THE MANDREL. 

1 obtained a one-inch bolt, 15 inches long; on one 
end I put two burrs; between these burrs I put the 
saw. In order to make the saw run true, I screwed 
one burr on first, and turned it with a sharp file; 
then put the other one on just far enough to admit 
the file between, then held the file between them 
while running, and in that way I got the saw per- 
fectly true. 1 made the bearings by pouring melted 
Babbitt metal into wooden molds, with a stick the 
size of the mandrel run throughit. I made the saw 
out of an old hand-saw, by cutting it out with a cold 
chisel, and cutting the teeth with a file. This is all 
in one frame, about 3 feet square. It works so nice- 
ly one of my neighbors has made one like it to run 
by water, though he didn’t use the gearing. 

CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., March 22, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend <. You have suc- 
ceeded in making a saw that will doubtless 
do all of your own work, and with almost no 
expense out. I presume few of our friends 
will be so fortunate as to find gearing with- 
out expense; and even if they should, if 
they have plenty of work that will pay, it 
may not be so very cheap after all. It is an 
excellent idea to be able to make your own 
tools during spare moments; but the natur- 
al tact for such work vacies so much in dif- 
ferent individuals, that, where one succeeds, 
a great many often fail in trying to follow 
him. 


iA S it will probably be of some value to some of 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 





HONEY-DEW IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

NEVER had bees do so well in my life. There is 
more honey-dew on my farm than two thousand 
colonies could gather. It is on all kindsof trees 

and shrubs. We have not had any rain for about four 
weeks, and the dew has been plenty for three weeks. 
The honey-dew is dripping from some of the oaks. I 
heve tested the origin of the dew to my satisfaction. 
With the aid of the little magnifying-glass I got of 
you I thoroughly tested it, and I find that the insect 
gets it from the leaf or shrub, and crawls on top and 
puts it out. I took home some leaves that had some 
insects on the under side, and no sign of dew on top, 
and put them in my house at night, and the leaves 
were covered on top the next morning. I also saw 
them crawl and leave a stream on the leaf behind 
them. So the honey-dew is a settled fact in my 
mind. I am swarming my bees. I put a frame of 
larvee in and made a hive, and in five days they had 
4 Langstroth frames full. I count that big for yield. 
I had 7 colonies, and I have doubled at this time, and 
they are doing well. 
VENTILATION. 

Do you give your bees any ventilation other than 
at the entrance? Say some thing about it in GLEAN- 
INGS. J. D. COOPER. 

Traveler's Rest, Greenville Co., 8. C., May, 1881. 

The report you give of the honey-dew is 
indeed wonderful, friend C.—We can get all 
the ventilation required, with the Simplicity 


hive, by moving it forward on the bottom- | 


board. As the sun does not heat through 
the walls of the chaff hive, it does not need 
more ventilation than the entrance affords, 
when open the whole length, assisted by the 
ventilating holes in each end of the cover. 


OPEN-AIR FEEDING, AND HOW MANY POUNDS OF HOX- 
EY DOES IT TAKE TO MAKE 1 LB. OF BEES? 

I failed to sell my honey, and am feeding in the 
open air; have fed to-day 12 gallons of syrup, made 
of % grape sugar, and well diluted. I have about 
2000 lbs. to feed during the season. Who can tell 
how many pounds of honey it will take to make 1 lb, 
of bees? I will give the price of GLEANINGS for a 
reliable answer. C. D. WRIGHT. 

Baxter Springs, Kan., May 20 1881. 

A pretty hard question to answer, friend 
Wright; for, if lam not mistaken, it will 
take as many or more pounds of pollen than 
it does of honey. By feeding flour candy 
to bees confined to their hives, by cool 
weather it seems to me we might get at it 
pretty fairly. I will give $10.00 for the re- 
sult of a satisfactory experiment; I mean 
one that would be satisfactory to myself, 
and you know that I am sometimes prett 
notional. Perhaps it can be managed wit 
flying bees, but I confess I don’t exactly see 

ow. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC A B C SCHOLAR. 
I wintered my bees on their summer stands in 
chaff hives, and I do not think I lost a quart of bees 
in ten colonies. There has been so much said on 


wintering, that I will defer giving you my mode 


bees on summer stands, and during the hot weather 
last summer he raised the front of his hives and 
placed pieces of lath under them to give them ven- 
*tilation. That was the “ packing” they got for the 
winter. What do you think of that kind of winter- 
ing? he had 12 colonies; 6 of them died, and the 
others are good strong colonies. More than half of 
the bees died in this yicinity during the last winter. 
I bad the pleasure of seeing the imported queen 
that you sent to brother Keeran. She is a beauty, 
and introduced and doing her duty as a good mother 
should. I dearly love to read those Home Papers. 
Very often I fail to attend church and Sabbath- 
school; but I never fail to read those Home Papers, 
and they are a great source of happiness to me. 
Continue them as long as you live, for they are do- 
ing a world of good. Friend Novice, two weeks 
from this evening, if God spares me and the queen, 
I am going to start a little nucleus. The bive is 
made; the frames and every thing pertaining to a 
well-regulated house is in the hive. You are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. THOMAS BUTLER. 
Bloomington, fll., May 31, 1881. 


| Many thanks for your kind invitation and 
| kind words, friend B.; but I fear [ can’t 
| come, much as I would like to. I am not at 
all sure that the Home Papers will do you 
more eet than going to church or Sabbath- 
school, even if you do like them better. You 
see, it is easier, and we are very often a lit- 
tle lazy about taking up important duties. 
| Go to church and Sunday-school first, and 
then you can read the Home Papers with a 
clear conscience. We are to help the world 
along, and not always to be helped or pleased 
| ourselves. 








| DADANT’S PAMPHLET ON EXTRACTED HONEY. 

| I hardly think your notice uf the pamphlet by 
Chas. Dadant & Son, in the April No. of GLEANINGS, 
was as extensive as it deserved. I knowitis hard 
for the editor to give extended reviews of all publi- 
cations pertaining to our favorite pursuit; but some 
are pre-eminently deserying, and contain a mass of 
interesting facts that should be more extensively 
known, and such is the work referred to. It should 
be circulated throughout the entire country, north 
and south, east and west; for there is a lamentable 
degree of ignorance, even on the part of persons 
otherwise well informed in regard to extracted hon- 
ey and the adulteration of the same, and we can not 
do too much to impart the knowledge we possess; 
and the bee-keeping fraternity should return a vote 
of thanks to the Messrs. Dadant for the able man- 
ner they have conveyed the information they pos- 
sess to the public; and every bee-keeper should ap- 
point himself a committee of one to circulate the 
same as much as possible, and so educate the public, 
and all comb honey and adulterated stuff will soon 
be things of the past. E. T. FLANAGAN. 

Belleville, Ill , May 5, 1881. 


You are doubtless right, friend F., and I 
should, perhaps, have said more in praise of 
the book, were it not that I felt the amount 
of matter that it contained was rather small 
for the price. Of late, we have been in the 
habit of getting a pretty good-sized book, on 
almost any subject, foradime. I know the 
matter a book contains has much to do with 
it, and I know, too, that a book on honey 





until next fall. One of my neighbors wintered his 


will not have the agar demand that some 
other books would. 
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POUNDS OF BEES FROM TEXAS, ETC. 

I ship this day by express 2 lbs. of black bees, and 
11lb. hybrids. I would ship about 20 Ibs. more if I 
knew you wanted them. I am sending them with- 
out an order. As I never shipped any bees, I 
thought I would try 3 Ibs. to see if they arrived O. K. 
As you have not ordered any bees from me, please 
just take them and allow me whatever you think is 
right. I ship the hybrids in the sample cage you 
sent me without water. You will see I put a wet 
sponge in the other two. Plezse let me know what 
condition they arrive in, as I did not know how to 
make the kind of candy that was in your cage; and 
as mine was harder and dryer, I thought best to put 
a little water, enough to last two or three days. 
You may laugh at the ugly cages I made, but I don’t 
care if you do; you are so far off I won't know it. 
They are the first I ever made. E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Lancaster, Dallas Co., Tex., May 18, 1881. 

Well, now, friend A., we did laugh, but 
not at the cages; it was because every bee 
was alive and in excellent health, in both 
cages containing the sponges. Your idea is 
a good one, only I am afraid the water would 
evaporate pretty fast from the sponges. The 
ra pe was only a little over a dollar; and 
if [ could not get bees any nearer home, I 
should centannty buy them from Texas. In 
the one without water, they were all dead; 
but your venture turned out pretty well for 
the first attempt. 





THE WINTERING LOSSES. 

As you, no doubt, with all the rest of those who 
keep bees, had a surfeit of the losses and crosses of 
bee-keeping, I will only say, in common with others, 
I have lost heavily the past winter. But in the ret- 
rospect, I can clearly see that a large share of these 
losses were from the neglect of the small details 
pertaining to the care of these useful little crea- 
tures. And is it not almost always the cause of 
failure in any undertaking? for this same attention 
to small things, so often called business, after all 
seems the “ open sesame” to abundant success. 

My report for 1880 stands thus: 25 good strong col- 
onies, when white clover opened; but on account of 
the general poorness of the season, I took only 160: 
ibs. surplus, and increased to 39 fair colonies put in- 
to winter-quarters. But more of them hereafter. 
Am I discouraged? No, sir! Going to give it up? No, 
sir! For I believe with —somebody,— 


‘* To earnest. patient endeavor, 
Comes an utter failure never.’’ 


Mrs. ROSE THOMSON. 
Cowlesville, Wyoming Co., N. Y., May 31, 1881. 


THE 60-LB. CALIFORNIA SHIPPING-CANS. 

It seems odd that you should describe the 60-Ib. (5 
gal.) can of California as “ a 50-Ib. can.’’ They are 
extensively used in California for all liquids, espe- 
cially kerosene cil. That size seems to be adopted 
because they are most economical to make and 
pack, or case. For economy’s sake, bee-keepers 
here commenced using them second hand, and now 
they continue to use them beeause they are a staple 
article, always on hand. R. WILKIN. 

Ventura, Cal., May 19, 1881. 

Thanks for correction, friend W.. I pre- 
sume it was my carelessness, in getting it 
into my head that those large square cans 
hold 50 lbs. I know your honey runs about 
12 lbs. to the gallon, while the most of ours 





here only about 11. I discovered it by find- 
ing our usual half-pint jelly-tumblers hold 
just an even pound. Of course, they over- 
run + pint somewhat. As you state it, very 
likely they are the best packages you can 
use. 


SECTIONS ON ALL WINTER. 

There has been a good deal said in GLEANINGS 
about wintering with sections on or off. I leave my 
brood frames on all winter, and sometimes top story 
without any frames at all, leaving the entire top 
empty, with no protection over the frames atall. I 
went into winter-quarters with 64 colonies; have, up 
to date, 62; lost only 2, and they were the only two 
that had any protection whatever. All were on 
summer stands. 

THE LOCUST HONEY-CROP. 

We have the largest crop of locust honey that was 
ever known in this valley. My bees are storing in 
surplus boxes now, a thing I never heard of before 
so early in the season; the locust has been in bloom 
six days, and will probably list ten days more. 
Last winter was the most severe we have had for 40 
years. My bees were without a fly for 42 days. The 
snow was about 3 feet deep neurly all that time. I 
piled snow on my bees, and left it there. 

J. LUTHER BOWERS. 

Berry ville, Clarke Co., Va., May 24, 1881. 


THE QUEEN THAT ALWAYS HAS A LAYING DAUGH- 
TER WITH HER. 

Good news! The colony containing the queen 
about which I wrote you, hatched out a young queen 
to-day. The old queen and the young one were on 
the same frame of brood. I at once removed her to 
a nucleus. They have abcut 8 or 10 more queen- 
cells started. No artificial queens have been reared 
yet, and drones are not quite a week old. So you 
see they are ahead of them all. I will report about 
her again soon, M. B. MOORE. 

Morgan, Ky., May 13, 1881. 

From the numerous reports we have had, 
aside from the similar cases we have found 
in our own apiary, I am strongly convinced 
we may get a strain of queens that will keep 
one (or even more) laying daughters in 
the hive with her, all the time. Has any- 
body ever heard of three laying queens in 
one hive at the same time? Two are com- 
paratively common. 


GETTING RICH RIGHT OFF, WITH BEES. 

After looking over GLEANINGS for May I find that 
a good many have lost bees all over, as well as 
around here. I began keeping bees in 1878. I 
thought, like a good many others, that I was going 
to get rich right off, so I got six swarms, and paid a 
big price for them. One swarm I gave $16.00 for; 
two more I gave $25.00 for. That winter I lost all 
but one swarm. The summer of 1879 I increased to 
three; wintered them all right. In 1880 I increased 
to 8 swarms, and bought one. Last winter I lost 2 
swarms, and have 7 left; 6 of these are working first 
rate, and the other is not in very bad shape. [had 
all of mine packed in straw. Iam encouraged won- 
derfully, although I have been almost discouraged 
sometimes; but Iam going to keep trying. I have 
learned more out of your A BC book since I got it, 
about a year ago, than I have out of all the rest of 
the books I ever read. J. W. FLEMING, 

Jackson, Mich., May 9, 1881. 
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MARKING QUEENS TO TELL THEIR AGE. 

In May GLEANINGS, page 240, you consider my 
plan unreliable, as queens get their wings mutilated 
by age after one year or more. If this is the case, 
and the mutilation is so similar to that of clipping 
that we can not discern the difference, how can nat- 
ural swarming be a success in the hands of the box- 
hive bee-keepers? 

Again, friend R., did you ever see a queen’s wing 
that was reduced one-half or more its length by mu- 
tilation, though she should live a decade of years? 

I have practiced the described method with hun- 
dreds of queens, and I never found one thus treated 
that I could not tell, at first sight, her correct age 
from the clipped wings. 

Perhaps you do not clip as closely as Ido. If you 
do, I think you would find the markings reliable. 

SWEET CORN; ‘‘CORN OYSTERS.” 

As you wish our recipe for corn oysters, I will give 
it gladly: 1 dozen ears, scraped as described in 
GLEANINGS, p. 240; 2 eggs; 1 cup rolled cracker (or 
flour can be substituted;) 1 teaspoonful of soda, 
Add sweet or sour milk, if necessary, to make it the 
consistency of thick pancake batter; fry in butter. 

We plant sweet corn about May 1, June 1, and July 
1, which gives us a— just such a “ prolongment”’ as 
Doolittle gets from basswood. 

Scriba, N. Y. F. H. CYRENIUS. 


Well, I have seen queens, friend C., with 
their wings all gone entirely, and I think a 
similar case is mentioned showhesa in this 
No. The box-hive men don’t ‘‘tinker” 
their hives and bees about as we do. Nev- 
ertheless, your point is a good one.—Many 
thanks for the corn recipe. It makes me 
hungry just to read it, and it is only half- 
past 10 o’clock. Why, it will do to plant 
corn for green corn after this journal reaches 
you, according to your figures, friend C., 
and, just as sure as you are alive, Iam going 
to have some planted July Ist, too. Thank 
you. 

TWO QUEENS WINTERED IN ONE HIVE. 

A brother about half a mile distant had twoqueens 
that wintered friendly in one hive, and nu mistake 
about it; for they were put in the cellar the early 
part of Dec., and the 25th of Feb. was a moderate 
day (and he lives at a rather sunny spot), and at 
noon he moved them to their summer stands for a 
fiy. A few hours later, on examination he found 
one had two queens. He sent to my place for a 
cage, and to know whether any queen had left my 
apiary. Without any examination I knew that could 
not be, for mine were all in the cellar, except a few 
very strong colonies, and the temperature had not 
risen above 4L°. I slipped a few cages in my pocket, 
and went down, and, sure enough, there they were. 
The first one we came to was a large bright young 
queen, apparently fertile. The bees had then balled 
her, and, after that, brother said the other one was 
darker. We soon found her also balled. She had 
been balled before, for she had not the least sign of 
a wing; but she was large and active. I suppose 
she was the old queen | had reared a few years ago. 
There was brood in all stages, some young bees ap- 
pearing. Now, they either superseded the old queen 
late in the fall, and the old mother wouldn't die for 
them, or (what I think is more probable) one of my 
nuclei went in there late in the fall. The young 
queen looked like an albino, and I had several nu- 

















clei that swarmed out and went down to this apiary. 
Let it be as it may, they were living very friendly. 
POLLEN; IS IT ESSENTIAL TO BROOD-REARING? 
Friends, it looks very much to me as if pollen does 
much of the mischief among our bees during winter. 
Is it really necessary for brood-rearing? Who has 
had larvee analyzed, and what are the proportions? 
On the l4th inst. I selected several very nice bright 
combs with neither pollen nor honey. I placed 
them in a hive, and put a rather small colony on 
them, and fed them pure A sugar syrup, and to-day 
they have nearly as much brood sealed over as they 
can protect. They have not had any pollen; how is 
that for brocd-rearing? 8S. VALENTINE. 
Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md., Mar. 23, 1881. 
Why, friend V., you come pretty near tak- 
ing the ground that bees never need any pol- 
len at all, and that when they carry it into 
their hives, they are making a blunder. 
The experiments I made in the greenhouse 
are, I think, conclusive, — that no brood can 
be reared without access to pollen or some 
substitute; but I may be mistaken. Your 
bees flew, doubtless, between March 14 and 
23; and, although you did not see them car- 
rv any in, nor find it in the combs, I think 
they got enough for the brood they reared.— 
I am inclined to think the queens you men- 
tion were mother and daughter, or at least 
were both hatched in the hive. Has any one 
ever introduced a laying queen into a hive 
having a queen, so that sth would continue 
laying side by side? 





HOW THE GENERAL RUN OF BEE-KEEPERS AVERAGE, 

I thought perhaps you would like to know how 
the bees in this part of the country have wintered 
the past season. The following is a list of the bee- 
keepers who live within about a mile of me, and 
their losses:— 


NAME. NO 10ST YAME XO. LOST. 

IN FALL. IN FALL. 
Cc. E. Canoles, 33 7 | Chas. Fell, 1 1 
Wm. Johnson, M4 13 |S. Naylor, 4 2 
John Knight, 2 ll | J. J. Starr, 2 1 
Harry Mays, 183 lt ik racy, 2 2 
J. Vance, lt 7 | J. T. Diven, 1 1 
Amos Sholtz, 2 2 be B. Anderson, 2 1 
R. Fell, 2 2 


Nearly all the above colonies which died were 
black bees in box hives. I had only 5in box bives; 
4 of them died. The others were in L. hives. I 
now have 1 in box, and 23 in L. hives. Those I 
have left are Italians and hybrids, except one, 
which is black. It has been the hardest winter on 
bees that was ever known here. All the above bees 
were wintered on summer stands. Most of the bees 
that died left from 5 to 30 Ibs. of honey in their 
hives. I am beginning to receive orders from my 
three-line adv’t in your May No. C. E. CANOLES. 

Hereford, Balt. Co., Md., May 21, 1881. 

Well, it seems the above does not show 
greatly in favor of box hives and black bees, 
does it, friend C. ? 





RUNAWAY SWARMS; HOW TO REMEDY. 

How do you keep bees from swarming while you 
are away at church and Sunday-school? I had ten 
strong hives to begin with this spring. Las: Friday 
one of them sent out a large swarm, and I hived 
them and set them away. Saturday another 
swarmed. Sunday, all went to Sabbath-school, and 
when I came home I found another swarmed, and 
gone to parts unknown; but this is not what troub- 
les or puzzles me so much or what | expect to find a 
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remedy for. But while I was looking for the de- | 
parted swarm, swarm No. 1 came out of the box that 

| had put them in, and alighted on their chosen 
limb again. I got anether box and hived them 
again. They went in nicely, and seemed all right; 
but not feeling altogether easy about them I went 
out in about two hours to look after them, and be- 
hold, they were gone. Now, it is perhaps too bad 
to trouble you with all of this; but if anybody knows 
the cause and remedy for such a freak, I suppose | 
you do; and I would like to. I forgot to say, they 
had made some nice combs in the first box. 

Smithfield, O., May 30, 1881. N. L. Woop. 


Where you raise comb honey, it is a pret- 
ty diflicult matter to fix a large apiary so you 
know they will not swarm during the swarm- 
ing season. Very likely it is one’s duty to 
stay at home at such atime. Let one com- 
petent person look after the bees one Sun- 
day, and another the next,and so on. Of 
course, very much may be done to obviate 
the necessity of such staying home at all; 
and where artificial swarming is practiced, 
it is an easy matter to fix each colony so 
there will be but a small probability of | 
swarms issuing. From your writing, friend 
W., [infer you have only box-hives; if so, 
you must expect to lose swarms. Use mov- 
able- frame hives, and give each swarm, as it 
is hived, a comb containing unsealed larve, 
with as little honey as possible, and my ex- 
perience is, that not one in a hundred will 
ever desert the comb of larve. Empty 
combs are a great help to a new colony, and | 
have always seemed to me to have quite an 
influence in holding them to their new home. 


COVERING THE BEES WITH HAY, OR SWAMP GRASS. 
Last spring, 1880, I went into partnership in the 
bee business with Dr. Henry Munger, a true, faith- 
ful, Christian man. All things went well until the 
%th of September, when he was taken quite sick. 
The doctor lingered, hovering between life and 
death until November 23, when he died. After he 
was taken sick I had 100 colonies left on their sum- | 
mer stands. About the Ist of December I covered 
them with “slew-grass,’’ each hive as it stood. For 
five months they were shut up, and never flew. I 
lost 7 stands, and came out this spring with 93 colo- 
nies in good condition. Now I have over 100 stands 
of as fine Italian bees as can be found anywhere in 
this country. Iam well satisfied, considering my 
inexperience. Iam truly sorry you had such heavy 
loss; but you have the pluck to “pick your flint”’ 
and try again. IsAAC EDWARDS. 
Omaha, Neb., June 2, 1881. 


THE FEEDER WE USE. 

Take a square piece of tin, mark a straight line 
around it about % in. from the edge, and also from | 
that line to the corner; then bend it over a sharp 
tool, and turn up, lapping the corners with the pli- | 
ers, I can make them without any soldering. Then | 
when I fill up my oyster-can, fruit-can, or any thing | 
that is handy, just set my plate on top, and turn over | 
without spilling. 


I would not have those Hains | 
feeders with top fastened on. MOLLIE O. LARGE. 
Millersyille, Ill. 


tion, 


| the time it is likely to be wanted. 


/gar or candy. 
‘until your grape sugar comes, which, as 
| freights are uncertain, and usually slow, is 
at best uncertain. 





CANDY FEEDING DURING SPRING. 

You sent me atub of grape sugar in March. It 
was very bitter stuff and I feared the bees would not 
eat it, but I made about 30 Ibs. of candy according to 
directions, and put a small brick of it over the clus- 
ter on 25 hives, and tucked them up warm. They all 
seem to have nibbled at it a little, but I don’t think 
they have eaten a quarter of a pound of it altogeth- 
er, and 12 colonies died—some of them evidently of 
starvation; two colonies had cakes of maple sugar, 
though, and I couldn't see that that was any better. 

Jackson, Mich., Jane 5, 1881. JOSEPH COOK. 

When bees get to the point where yours 
were, it is a hard matter to get them to take 
any thing in the way of food, as you found 
by using the maple sugar, which you say 
seemed to answer no better. Candy made of 
pure cane sugar would have made little dif- 


ference, and the best of sealed stores of hon- 


ey seems to be scarcely noticed when they 
get this spring malady. However, when the 
weather is cool and the cluster small, they 
will often take to honey or stores sealed up 
in the combs, when they will not notice can- 
dy of any kind ; for candy. it should always 
be remembered, is food in an unnatural form, 
and they often have to learn how to take it, 
as it were, before they use it freely. I have 


' very rarely found a colony, of any strength 


at all, that would neglect to use maple sugar, 
if put right over the cluster, and well cover- 
edup. I have hunted up friend Cook’s or- 
der for sugar, and it reads as follows :— 

Inclosed I send you $4.<:0, for which please send me 
100 lbs. grape sugar by freight. Please send the su- 
gar immediately, as my bees are in a starving condi- 
JOSEPH COOK. 
Jackson, Mich., March 14, 1881. 


We have several times had complaints that 
bees have starved, while waiting for grape 


| sugar or candy, that was ordered by freight. 


There is some thing radically wrong about 
all this. If grape sugar is to be used, it 
should be ordered, and on hand, long before 
If bees 
are suddenly found to be in danger of starv- 


| ing, go at once to the groceries and buy su- 


Keep them going on this 


Where it has to be ship- 
ped some distance, the sugar from the gro- 
ceries is often the cheaper, taking freights 
on small quantities into consideration. Last- 
ly, when bees are starving, you must not only 
give them the food, but make them, or, 
rather, see that they do take it. Many a 
colony has been lost because the owner hur- 
riedly placed food where he supposed they 


could get it, and then left them, only to find, a 
few days after, that they never found it at a il. 


I once found a colony almost out of stores in 
April. I puta quart fruit-jar of honey over 
one of the holes in the honey-board, and said 
to myself, ‘‘ There! I guess you won’t starve 
now ;”’ buta few days after I found them 
all dead, clustered over to the —— side 
of the hive from where the honey was 

laced. There is no other way, my friends, 

ut to be on hand, and to make success cer- 
pe by watching and prompting at every 
step. 
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BEES THAT WON’T WORK IN THE UPPER STORY OR | 


BOXES. 

Ihave a number of full colonies—large colonies 
in 2-story hives, but they will not work in the upper 
stories, either in the L. frame for extracted honey, 
or in the section boxes which I have in wide frames. 
What isto be done? The flow of honey at this time 
is immense, JNO. W. HINSDALE. 

Raleigh, Wake Co., N. C., May 11, 1881. 


This question is pretty sure to come up 


many times each season. Friend H., you | 
must make them go up and go to work. | 
With hives fixed for extracting, it is an easy | 
matter, for they will usually go up on fin- | 


ished combs without trouble; but if they 


don’t, just put a comb of brood up among | 


them. With our arrangement of section 
boxes in the wide frames, you can raisea 
comb of brood to start them in the sections 


also; but a better way is to hang a frame of | 
sections at each outside in the lower story, a. 
little before the upper stories need to go on, | 


and when they get well to working in these, 
raise the frames of sections above, putting 
more empty ones below. I suppose of course 


you have fdn. starters in all your frames and | 
sections. Putting on the upper stories too | 
soon is often one cause of getting the bees | 
averse to going above. You should wait 

yegin to be a little crowded, and | 
then they will usually go right up and com- | 


until they 


mence work, just as soon as the room is giv- 
en them. 


VENTILATION IN WINTER. 


My report for this winter is 3 out of 9 swarms 
dead, for want of ventilation; one swarm, with | 


opening in top, 2x14 inches, saved in extra good con- 


dition. One box hive with two-inch hole in top, al- | 
ways open, wintered without any dead bees; now | 
ready to swarm; 4 in Simplicity hives, with oil-cloth | 
cover; no ventilation; got dysentery badly in| 
March. I fed each, one quart of coffee A sugar syr- | 


up, and gave good ventilation; all were well in two 


days. Ventilation is the thing. My bees had no | 


protection. M. L. Hosss. 
Middleport, Meigs Co., O., May 18, 1881. 


There is, without question, a significance 
in these reports of favorable wintering, with 
an opening, or openings, of not too large a 
size, right over the cluster. Suppose we 
have a hole in our chaff cushions, right down 
into the cluster of bees? I know this idea 
is not new; but are we sure it has been 
sufficiently looked after? 

PACKING WITH FOREST LEAVES. 

My bees that were packed, 17 stands in all, are in 
fine condition. My box hives, with no protection, 
all died. I think fully %{ of the bees in this locality 
have died this winter and spring. I am fully con- 
vinced of the importance of packing in some form. 
I packed mine in forest leaves. C. L. BOSTWICK. 

Sandy Hook, Fairfield Co., Ct., May 13, 1881. 


I believe friend Dadant at one time used 
forest leaves, and may yet for aught I know. 
Will he please tell us about it? As these 
are much more loose and porous than chaff, 
it may be that they would offer some of the 
advantages secured by leaving sections on 
all winter; viz., more thorough and com- 
plete ventilation. 


ITALIANS WORSE ON SORGHUM-MILLS. 
| Last fall I had 24, allin trim on the A B C plan, 
| painted like Joseph's coat: 17 colonies were Italians. 
| When I ground the amber cane (the seed of which I 
got of you), the Italians just swarmed over the mill, 
| and were reduced so much during that winter I lost 
10 of them. The blacks did not bother, and so all 
| wintered well. With me, I came off better than 
| most of my brother bee-keepers here. 
W. WININGER. 
Glasgow, Barren Co., Ky., March 17, 1881. 


CHAFF HIVES AGAIN. 

Don’t go back on chaff hives. My neighbors lost 
| bees in cellars, in bee-houses, and in tenement hives. 
I have been several miles around, and examined 
|; them. Some have 3 out of 50, while others having 
100 lost all. Mine on their summer stands in chaff 
hives are allright. May 12, drones flying; lost 1 out 
of 25. I don’t want any space in Blasted Hopes this 
spring. W. D. Hiapon. 

Jackson, Mich., May 16, 1881. 

Friend H., if you could see the number of 
chaff hives we are sending out, even in this 
month of June, you would think that neither 
ourselves nor customers had any thought of 
‘**going back on them” right away. 

CHAFF PACKING, ETC. 

It is about time I told you how I came out, for it 
was a hard winter on bees. I am sorry so many 
| have lost almost all their bees. Well, the trouble is 
| in the stores that the bees had to live on through 
‘the winter. You see,two years ago I lost 67 out of 
70, and it was not as bad a winter as the past. My 
wife said I had better give up the bee business now. 
I told her I would get my money out of where I lost 
| it, andsoI have. I didn’t like to give up, for I had 





| been at it for 15 years. Now I will try to tell you 
how many I lost last winter, and how I wintered. 
COLS. LAST FALL. HOW PACKED. DEAD 

21 in chaff hives, - - - - - - - 0 
| 6in house No. 1, packed in ehaff, - - - . « - 0 
|  4in house No. 2, packed in chaff, cue. - - 

} 5 in house No. 3, starved, packed in hay, - 

16 in house No. 4, packed in hay, ae 
| 2in house No. 5, packed in chaff, - 

18 no protection, - , - - - - 
| ‘These houses are 3 feet wide, and high enough for 

| hives; frames to hives are all one size, and all have 
. 9ina hive, except a few weak ones Iam building 
| up now. STEPHEN HILL. 
| Port Huron, Mich., May 8, 1881. 

You say the trouble is in the stores, friend 
H., but yet you don’t tell us what stores 
they had — this last winter, different 
from when you lost so many. 

CHAFF ONCE MORE. 

I have been reading so much in GLEANINGS about 
wintering bees, that [ felt a strong desire to tell you 
of my success. I have not lost a single swarm since 
1 have packed in this way! Iuse Sayles No. 1 hive, 
with Langstroth frame; take out 4 frames, put di- 
vision-board on each side, and pack tight with oat 
| chaff, then put a piece of carpet over, then a peck 
| of loose chaff, then a chaff cushion on top of that, 
and leave just as they stand through the summer. 
I packed 21 last fall that way and never lost one. 
The hives were all dry and clean, with hardly any 
dead bees. I do not like oil-cloth over them, for it 
always creates a moisture on the sides of the hives 
/ forme. Most bee-keepers in this section lost a great 
part of their bees. My bees averaged $12.50 to the 
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hive last year, and were all strong this spring when 
I cleaned their hives. Igo around my hives every 
day, winter and summer, and sec that the entrance 
is clean and every thing right. 
Mrs. J. S. COCHRAN, 
Macon, Macon Co., Iil., June 1, 1881. 


BEES ON THE BRANCHES OF TREES IN TEXAS, ETC. 

I sometimes get long letters from novices in hor- 
ticulture. These letters would bea great bore to 
ime if they did not afford the gratification that I had 
set some one to studying my favorite themes, and 
then IToften do learn some thiny, even from them. 
Of course, I can not reply in detail to such long 
letters, 

Ihave learned much from your book already — 
much that lam surprised to think [had not com- 
mon sense to see. I am ashamed to tell you of some 
things Ihave done with my bees, because I did not 
know any better. The more I have to do with my 
bees, the more I love them and wonder why they 
did not sting me to death for some things I have ig- 
norantly done with them. 


This is an alluvial region. Among the. mountains | 


of Bandera Co. there are many ‘‘bee-caves.”’ Be- 
yond the Rio Grande, bees often occupy the under 
side of a large limb in the open tree-top. There 
they build comb and gather stores, just as if they 
were in a hive. 

“The other day I was talking about bees occupying 
open tree-tops in Mexico. One bystander remarked 
that he had found such a swarm in the adjoining 
county (Calhoun), that he took the honey and gave 
the bees to Mr. Hoff, of this county. I mean to 
learn from Mr. H. whether they became contented 
in his hive, and whether they were a different vari- 
ety of bees from those we are accustomed to. An- 
other acquaintance, so well known to me as a man 
of perfect veracity that I can not question any thing 
he would say, says that he took a bucketful of honey 
from a swarm similarly situated, in my own neigh- 
borhood. He has some knowledge of bees, and says 
they were the common black bee of the region. 
They had selected a position under the bent portion 
of the tree. Our preacher (a man of undoubted 
truth) says, that on the frontier, toward Mexico, 
where he had once been on a frontier circuit, he 
had repeatedly seen swarms of bees occupying shel- 
tered positions on trees which had no cavity, and 
that in one instance he had seen them in the 
yrass, Where tall coarse grass had lodged together 
from different directions so as to form a shelter. 
This fact, for it is a fact, makes me smile when I 
read articles headed, *“*Why Bees Work in the 
Dark.’”’ G. ONDERDONK. 

Mission Valley, Victoria Co., Tex., June 4, 1881. 


Many thanks for the facts furnished, 
friend O. You judge rightly; these letters 
are a great source of pleasure and profit to 
me, your own affording a striking illustra- 
tion of the point. I do not get time to re- 
ply, however, as I would like to, and thank 
the kind writers. Bees on the branches of 
trees are sometimes known, even here; but 
I suppose it is more common in warmer 
climates. 


BLACKS OR ITALIANS; WHICH WINTER BETTER? 

You say, on page 293 of GLEANINGS, that the past 
winter has almost “ extinguished black bees in our 
country.” Well, the case seems to be different here. 
May be the blacks wintered better in some other 





places. It may be that is why there is such a de- 
mand for black queens and bees as you say there is 
on page 298 of GLEANINGS. I had 65 last fall; have 
5 hives now (4 or 5 hybrids; rest, 60, Italian.) I give 
a few reports below, here in Washington Co., Pa.:— 
Mr. Fordice, 80 Italians, has left 1 this spring. 
Mrs. Parkinson, 2 = pT igs oe 
Mr. M.G. Minton, 8 an rg -4s 0 
8S. P. Beatty il he? ba 
F. Stanker, 6ors ote 
A. Elliot, 20 or 25 lost 1 
The strongest hive I have are hybrids. I will con- 
fess, that I have some notions of getting the old 
black bees again. Let us get at the facts of the win- 
tering of bees. The people, most of them around 
here, think the black bees can stand the winter bet- 
ter. I have had Italians 6 or 7 years. 
The bees were all wintered outdoors on summer 
stands without protection. J. L. HOGE. 
Sparta, Washington Co., Pa., June 9, 1881. 


That is right, friend H1., give us facts, by 
all means. I did not mean to say the blacks 
wintered worse than Italians, but rather 
that those who kept black bees are giving 
them up, so that the Italians had a clean 
sweep, as it were. You know, those who 
keep black bees mostly make bee-keeping a 
secondary consideration, as it were, and af- 
ter a few reverses, a & as a general thing, 
drop bees entirely. The experts, on the con- 
trary, can buy every spring, and build up 
with Italians, and make a good thing of it 
even then. I am inclined to think that hy- 
brids, other things being equal, will winter 
better than either race pure. Let us have 
some reports on this matter. 


Black, 


ae 





CHAFF, SAWDUST, AND A SUGAR, ETC. 

There was a great loss in bees in these parts last 
winter, as nearly all died. I had 4 colonies (Italians) 
last fall, good and strong, with plenty of honey; two 
died with dysentery; the other two came through, 
one very weak, the other tip top; hada fine large 
swarm on the 16th. They are also making surplus 
in top boxes. Ihave a friend who had 16 colonies 
last fall; he brought them all through without any 
loss; had them packed in chaff and sawdust. His 
main dependence is chaff, or sawdust and A sugar. 
He thinks it is just as safe to winter bees as it is 
horses or cattle, or any other stock. Now, what 
think you of that compared with the loss of 128 out 
of 140 colonies? W. C. NEIL. 

Strattonville, Clarion Co., Pa., June 18, 1881. 


HOW I FASTEN FDN., OR STARTERS, IN SECTION 
BOXES. 

Take a tin pan, and put in clean wax; melt it, not 
too hot, your grooved section pieces on your left, 
starters on the right, with your melted wax in the 
middle, or front of you. First move: take grooved 
section piece in left and starter in right hand; dip 
starter in wax; stick right in groove; shove it to 
left, out of your way, and repeat. I tried this two 
years ago; stuck 5:0 starters at two sittings by the 
stove in July; had to nail the sections afterward. 
Not one of them dropped in nailing. I think I can 
stick full frames the same way, and beat any ma- 
chine I ever read of. J. E. JARRETT. 

West Point, Iowa, June 14, 1881. 


Very true, friend J.; but you did the work 
yourself. Suppose you set achild at it, or 
any cheap help; they would daub wax ev- 
erywhere, and would not make it go either ; 
whereas, with the Parker machine they 
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would do good work, and do it rapidly. I 
know your plan is a good one for one who 
can be trusted to handle melted wax. 


ROBBED BEES GOING HOME WITH ROBBERS, ETC. 

Just afew words from our section. Bees never 
have done better than now; 180 natural swarms May 
12; more surplus to-day than all last year; very 
heavy honey-dews. 

Now just a word on Doolittle’s comments, about 
robber bees joining intruders. This spring one of 
my father-in-law’s stocks began robbing one of a 
neighbor’s, and robbed till all honey was gone. The 
robbed swarm gave up, and followed out in a mass— 
queen and all. They clustered on a barn-side for 
half an hour. All the while they were there some 
kept up a strong “line’’ to the robber’s stand, and 
then all went to the stand and went in. If there 
was no queen, why did they hang so long? We saw 
them come out in a body, and so I, for one, am con- 
vinced. ; 

QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY. 

Did you ever have bees that accepted a queen for 
one month, kill her? I have been buying some Ital- 
iam queens, and one that was warranted pure and 
laying, [think was not fertilized; if so, would she 
come out twice, as if to meet the drones? I have 
had one act this way. The last time, she did not 
come back; I presume the birds caught her. Now 
what ought Ito do? She was received in good con- 
dition, with a postal stating she was known to be 
laying; but not an egg she laid for me. Will friend 
Flanagan tell what kind of candy he used to make 


‘a queen received from Italy once met a drone 
here, before she commenced laying. Hold 
on to your black Italians by all means. 

‘They may have Italian blood in them, I sup- 
| pose, even if they have no bands. 


WHAT A POUND OF BEES WILL DO., ETC. 
Last fall or the last of summer I bought one tested 
queen anda pound of bees; paid $3.00. The bees 
| she raised were nice. They wintered well, but one 
| day in March I saw the bees drag her out dead. I 
| thought all was lost; but one day in April Tsawa 
| young queen out for a fly, but there were no drones. 
| It was the last time Isaw her. The bees soon died. 
' Moral: The queen must have been old. 
Wa. G. NORTON, 
Honeoye Falls, Monroe Co:, N. Y., June 1, 1881. 
But I must protest against that ‘‘ moral” 
|a little, friend N. I do not know of whom 
/you bought the pound of bees and queen, 
but I would put the moral as it is in the 
A BC; viz., any queen is liable to die or 
stop laying, at any period of her life; and 
| because you happen to be unfortunate, do 
; not uncharitably decide that the person who 
/sold you the queen knowingly sent you an 
| old one. 
ABSCONDING OF A POUND OF BEES AND QUEEN. 
The pound of bees with queen came to-day in 
| splendid condition — not two dozen dead were found 
| in the case. But what ailed the pets? I think they 
| took a sudden dislike to this northern country. I 
| arranged a nice hive for them, with a full frame of 
brood, capped and uncapped, and a frame contain- 


nis bees boom pa RE banca iie ing honey. I opened the case containing the bees 
= iiatets liiihasliaii of pisaicn de tae bbhianen with queen, and set it in the hive,and covered the 
“| same with usual honey-borrd and top, and after 
liarity of Italians. To handle them, you would ney- watching their afer ah 15 or 20 veneers I left 
er know them to be blacks; comb is always built up- | them about half an hour. and returned, when I no- 
oe but e yellow yore yo ea rm cree bond ticed they seemed quiet; and in looking into the 
that queen stro i . J : ntendion dy © “em _ hive to see if they had all come out of the case, and 
ve me satnih taleeroas iis 1e6, maga | intending to put in a division-board, I noticed the 
a “ er lost one Swarm from | pees had taken “French leave”’— not a dozen bees to 
her in wintering yet, without protection either. I be seen. What could have been the reason? Iam 
have co an ~ ee i phy ci her ee sadly disappointed, and imagine I at first must have 
Mt, COC Rikers wes er. Tam now trying to resembled Rodney, in the cartoon for May, page 220. 
= ren seer emg inc Son ng ne oe I felt as he looks, at allevents. © W. WAKEFIELD. 
: ’ ; “ | §$St. Paul, Minn., June 10, 1881. 
a * Best, Reenrionines Canale en sre name. If We had just one such report last year, and 
ae ee ee See Vee ere wee _as we have sent out toward 1000 Ibs. this 
Beverly, Macon Co., Mo., June 17 me ers. feraly’ think vay eccmaan | = : I do 
verily, SEACC +» MO., June Li, . | hardly think 10 a very common freak. ) 
I have known colonies to seemingly pro- not know what more one could do, after 
test against accepting queens for nearly a giving them a frame containing unsealed 
month, and to finally kill them after they | larve. If the hive had any offensive smell 
had laid the hive pretty full of eggs. Re- about it, I should perhaps think that the 
moving queens noone. aaeee them to. ogg Although — in “ se wey 
stop laying entirely Neighbor I{. carried to blame in the transaction, iardly fe 
one of his best queens down to his river api- | right to let our friend have all that money 
ary, and introduced her; and, although she | and trouble out, without a bee to show as 
was a good laying Samoa og was out of the | - pro taper a so I offered to fill the or- 
hive only a few hours, she never laid any der again at half price. 
afterward. Have charity, friends, and be , Messin pai petag ere 
slow in accusing anybody of selling a virgin | “N®VE" SAY DIE; RAISING BEES IN THE HOUSE. 
queen. If the queens we send out don’t lay,| Do you remember in Feb. No. you put me in 
after a proper time, say three or four days, Blasted Hopes. If I had lost all I would not despair 
if honey is not coming in, feed regularly for or give up. My hopes are not blasted yet. I saved 
a day or two; if they don’t lay then, say so | two out of seven, and they are doing well. Winter 
pleasantly, and we will send another in her , came on unexpectedly early and severe; frost gath- 
place; but please don’t write back you think | ered in the hive; after two or three weeks it thawed 
she never did lay.—I should not be surprised | just enough to run on the bees, and before they 
if such a queen might take another flight; | could get dry it turned cold again and froze the little 
you know I gave pretty good evidence that! pets to death. Idiscovered the trouble when all 
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were dead but two, and they had only a handful left. 
I took them into the house, set them behind the 
stove, and they warmed up and got dry. In three 
days the queens were laying. I kept them in a 
warm room, and in less than ten days they were 
hatching young bees, ‘‘ you bet.” I took good care 
of them, and they are now filling their hives full of 
white-clover honey. A. BIXBY. 
Foristell, St. Charles Co., Mo., June 14, 1881. 





The following little circumstance is not without in- 
terest to the A BC class: 
BEE-STING IN THE EYELID. 
On the 6th day of the present month my neighbor 


Fanteher was hiving a swarm of bees, when he re- | 


ceived a sting on the right eyelid,about a sixth of an 
inch above its lowermargin. Hescratched the sting 
off, as he thought, and continued his work, thinking 
no more of the accident until the 8th inst., when he 
began to perceive a very unpleasant sensation of 
scratching on the surface of the eye whenever the 
lid passed over the cornea (or colored part.) This 
soon became so intolerably painful that he came to 
me for relief. By the aid of a powerful magnifier I 
could see a minute dark point projecting from the 
inner surface of the lid. With a sharp knife I shaved 
off a film of the mucous surface, having the point of 
the sting sufliciently exposed to be seized by a pair 
of forceps, with which I drew it out, thus complet- 
ing its passage through the eyelid. He has had no 


further trouble, but will hereafter follow my exam- | 


ple, and wear a veil when he handles bees. 
H. A. Moopy, M.D. 
Longtown, Panola Co., Miss., June 14, 1881. 


NEW SWARMS ABSCONDING. 


I will tell you how I cared for swarms that wished | 


to leave for parts unknown. I put them in a secure 
place sheltered from wind and sun, and covered 
them with a wet sheet, and kept it wet and well 
tucked in, so they could not get out for three days, 
and kept them several times from leaving. When 
they wish to leave they are generally uneasy—don’t 
act quite right. Sometimes it is too warm or windy, 
and combs break down. MARY. 

Independence, Cuy. Co., O., June 19, 1881. 

Why, friend Mary, would you keep the 
poor fellows idle three days, with the clover 
*booming’’? If I had them, I wouid expect 
them to earn almost as many dollars in that 
time; and if they would not stay and go to 
work otherwise, I would divide them, giv- 
ing each part a comb of unsealed brood. 
This will surely hold any new swarm, no 
matter how crazy and excited they are. 





BEES COMING TO A WELI-KEPT APIARY. 

The 2 lbs. of bees came all right in good condition, 
and are doing well. You gave me good weight. 
Many thanks. Yesterday a large swarm of Italian 
bees came from your direction, and settled on a tree 
inmy yard. Did you send them? I like that way of 
sending bees, as it not only saves the original cost, 
but express charges too, They must have come a 
good distance, as I know of no Italian bees in that 
direction in this county. Iwas in Rev. Mr. Ballen- 
tine’s apiary last week. He wintered all his stocks, 
and is making a good thing of it this summer. I 
shall let you know by and by how my bees are doing. 

North Salem, O., June 17, 1881. J. W. MARTIN. 

I didn’t send the bees, friend M., but I am 
glad they went there, especially as they are 


good Italians. Is it not queer how they some- 
times come to a body in that way ? and,if I 
am not mistaken, you think more of that 
colony, that seems to be a sort of present 
that God sent you, than any other in your 
yard. Isitnotso? We Ro several runawa 
swarms in that way alfhost every year. 
tell the boys it is because they think this is 
| a good place to stay. 





WITH THE BIGGEST CROWD. 
Referring to your Postscript No. 2, in your May 
| No., I wish to say I shall try, with God’s help, not to 
| be in a like position next spring; but, alas! we know 
| not what a day may bring forth; and although not 
| quite so badly off as friend Rodney, of Dayton, Ohio, 
| still I feel badly enough at my success thus far. In 
| the spring of 1878 I invested in 20 swarms of bees, 
and Italians at that; they increased to 41; losses dur- 
| ing the winter, 27; last winter I lost only one swarm 
out of 44; then “the goose hung high.’’ Sold during 
the year, bees, $24.00; honey, $6.00. 
Went into winter-quarters last Nov. with 59, good, 
| bad, and indifferent; this spring, hearing from all 
sides discouraging reports, it was with fear and 
trembling that I approached my bee-house to open 
up. Out of 59 I found 10 alive and well. Nearly all 
my neighbors’ xre inalike condition. I have no 
objection to being placed in Blasted Hopes when 
such men as Townley and yourself are there, and 
from reports, I think the largest crowd is there also. 
A. W. WILLMARTH. 
| Embarrass, Wis., June 5, 1881. 


— Motes and Queries. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 











HE swarming season is over here, and I think 

that not more than one-tenth of the bees of 

= southern California have swarmed. Bloom is 

abundant, yet there is almost no surplus coming in 

yet. Many think we are going to get no honey, and 

it seems the general feeling is, we will not have 
more than half a crop at most. R. WILKIN. 





THE CALL FOR BEES. 

Bees are doing well. After selling 247 of the best 
colonies that have ever left my apiary, I have al- 
ready increased the remainder to about 325, and still 
3 weeks before basswood blossoms. Bee-keepers 
are alive, anyway, even if bees are all dead; for I 
am besieged with orders daily, but must positively 
refuse to fill them. GEO. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., June 17, 1881.. 


I caged in a very burried manner, and shipped 10 
one-dollar queens yesterday; hope they will reach 
you safely. Please report immediately. I have 
adopted a rapid way of capturing the queens and 
attendants by placing the cages over them as they 
rest on the comb, then cautiously sliding the lid on. 
I get them in faster, and there is no danger of 
crushing them. Mrs. B. H. LOWE. 

Hawkinsville, Ga., June 16, 1881. 

{Every queen was in prime order, my friend, like 
almost all you have sent, and I would say, for the 
encouragement of the ladies, that Mrs. Lowe has 
sent us the most early queens of any of our queen- 
breeders, North or South, and no one, unless it is 
our friend Viallon, has had such invariable success 
in getting them through alive.] 
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We wintered 3t colonies in the cellar, without los- 


ing any. DeWitt BRAYTON. 
Sandy Hill, N. Ys Aprib 11, 1881. 


I had aswarm of bees yesterday; that is 20 days | 
earlier than usual for this section. 


Centreville, Ia., June ¥, 1881. G. B. REPLOGLE. 


My best colony has stored over 40 lbs. of surplus in 
about 4 days. L. W. VANKIRK. 
Washington, Pa., May 30, 1881. 


A hot wind blowing from. the desert now makes it | 
quite probable that we will get no surplus honey this | 
season. R. WILKIN. 

Ventura, Cal., May 18, 1881. 


HONEY-DEW. 
Honey-dew has commenced falling, and bees are 
busy. I find it only on white oak. Why is this? 
Poteau, Ark., May 17, 1881. H. C. BETHEL. 





I have wintered 125 hives of bees this past winter | 


without losing one. Can you beat that in Ohio? 
Dr. F. LEASHIER. 

Hooper, Broome Co., N. Y., April 26, 1881. 

Bees in our county, 80 per cent dead. Our own, 
50 per cent. Cause, dysentery, with a few starved. 
Those alive are doing finely. Have 18 colonies liv- 
ing. H. H. LAURENCE. 

Columbia City, Ind., gunet 9, sei. 


BLACKS FOR WINTERING. 

Black bees seem to have wintered here better than 
Italians. The latter dwindled down so much in the 
spring that they are very weak. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., as 19, 1881. 


I see in GLEANINGS you offer free adv ertisement 


for those who have bees to sell by the pound. | 
Please give this room: Italian bees, 75c per Ib. 


BRIGHT Bros. 
Mazeppa, Minn., June 14, 1881. 


POLLEN AS ONE CAUSE OF THE MORTALITY. 
I have been handling bees for forty years. I think | 


the pollen did more damage than the cold. The few 


colonies that I saved had the least amount of pollen. 


W. G. WRIGHT. 
Delphos, Ohio, Jure 9, 1881. 


I will furnish bees t at $1.00 per lb. after the 15th of 
July, in lots of not less than 5 lbs., put up in good 
shape to ship, and delivered at the express office. I 
think now I could furnish one hundred bushels. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, Huron Co., O., June 16, 1881. 





HOPES NOT BLASTED, AFTER ALL. 
I lost all of mine this winter—104 skeps. 
start off anew. I have bought 86 to start. 
JAMES MARKLE. 
New Salem, N. Y., May 16, 1881. 
[I should call that philosophically cool, friend M.; 
but I presume it is the best way to take it.] 


I have to 


CHEERFUL STILL. 
I have fared no worse than the majority, having 
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PRETTY WELL FOR RAPID INCREASE. 
I commenced in 1880 with 10 stands, and increased 
_ them to 37, and came through the winter with 31 by 
| giving them very close attention. I donot claim to 
| be a beginner. I wintered on summer stands. 
Pomeroy, O., May 29, 1881. 8S. E. BAILEY. 


We are having a very wet ‘spring, and the white 
clover is very promising; but ‘‘the laborers are 
few.”” Bees are weak. I have 90 out of 120 last fall; 
| have drones flying. Some hives have 8 to 9 frames 
of brood. I think the prospect is good for a crop of 
, honey. J. B. RApp. 
| Owensville, O., May 9, 1881. 


| Since the advent of June, t the weather has been 

| cool and wet; white clover very abundant, but very 

_ little honey in it yet. We've been making “ bees by 

| the pound”’ by feeding, night and day, all the dilut- 
ed honey that the bees can be induced to take. 


Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
| Peoria, Iil., June 6, 1881. 


| COLORADO. 

| Bees are booming here; some hives have sent out 

their second swarm. But few died last winter. I 
am afraid the grasshoppers will play havoc with our 


| 

surplus pastures; i, e., cleoma. 

| CHaAs. E. MCRAyY. 
Canon City, Col., May 16, 1881. 


} SECTIONS ON ALL WINTER, ETC. 
| Our bees have wintered very well; did not lose 
, any from the cold; lost one that was disturbed by a 
|; mouse. Keptsection boxes on all winter; wintered 
| on summer stands, My friend Bacon lost 120 out of 
| 140, part in bee-house. CHARLES TOBIN. 

| New Washington, O., May 19, 1881, 





A LARGE NIVE, 
I have a box hive which is entirely full of combs, 
and strong in bees, which I expect to transfer in a 
| few days. Itisa curiosity in size, being 2 ft. 6 in. 
iat Steeh in, tanned tanh banda. Codhente tn 
| the clear, 7688 cubic in. FRANK J. BELL. 
Moosehead, Luzerne Co., Pa., June 3, 1881,” 


CHAFF. 

I wintered 21 hives in a chaff bin 40 feet long by 4 
feet wide; they came through all right, less one or 
two. Bees wintered very well in this, considering 
the care they got. They are making honey fast 
here now for this time of the year. 

W. G. RUSSELL. 

Millbrook, Ont., Can., May 6, 1881. 


My wife is the bee-keeper. _ { am a cripple from 





four years. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


rheumatism. I have not stood on my feet for nearly 
She wintered all our bees successfully. 
C. W. MILLER. 
Grattan Center, Kent Co., Mich., May 19, 1881. 
{May God bless the wives, friend M., and may he 
help you to bear your affliction until it is his will you 


| should be on your feet again! ] 


76 in winter quarters, and came out with 10 stocks; | 
but they are doing famously. Being a young man, | 


and just starting in life, its pretty severe on me; 


CANDY FOR BEES. 

I commenced feeding your 10c bee candy early in 
the spring, and fed as long as the bees would take 
it; in fact, left it on until June Ist. Result: 1. It 
stopped dyseatery immediately; 2. The colonies 
were stronger than I ever had them for the white 
clover. I lost about 50 per cent of my bees last win- 


but this world is full of disappointments, and we _ ter; had 30 colonies last fal!, and 19 in the spring. 


must bear them cheerfully. Ep. F. CHRISTIE. 
Maple Landing, Ia., May 18, 1881, 


| 


Jno. W. BAILEY. 
Bridgeport, Harrison Co., West Va., June 16, 1881, 
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FILLING THE TIN BOTTLES TO GO WITH POUNDS OF 
BEES. 3 
We use a Davidson ‘family syringe’’ to fill the 
bottles. Submerge the nozzle of the syringe, also 
the bottle; holding the nozzle a short distance from 
the opening, the absence of escaping air bubbles 
shows that the bottle is full. E. M. HAYHURST. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 20, 1881. 


L. C. ROOT’S REPORT ON WINTERING. 

Too busy to make full report. Our bees are out. 
We lose 10 per cent indoors. All starve. Have con- 
sumed from one-third to one-half more honey, than 
during past winters. We have doubled and lost 10 
per cent more since putting them out. 


L. C. Root & Bro. 
Mohawk, N. Y., April 20, 1881. 


{In an editorial last month, I gave the loss as 10 
per cent. As I was unable to find friend Root’s 
card just then it has since turned up, and I give it 
as above, as I am sure he would wish it correct.] 


1. Whoinvented foundation? 

{An account of the invention of fdn. was given in 
the Bee-Kecpers’ Magazine a few years ago, and it 
seems it was originally discovered by Mr. J. Mehbr- 
ing, of Germany. Of course, it has come, like other 
things, by slow steps and the united work of so 
maby people, it is almost impossible to give full 
credit to all who have had a hand in it.] 

2. Will not water-lime cement do to make fdn. 
plates, instead of plaster of Paris? 

{Water lime has been used, but I believe does not 
stand as well as the plaster.] 

3. Can you make your rubber plates to make the 
thin, flat-bottomed fdn. for sections, if not larger 
than 4 in. square? W. W. BLIss. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 1881. 

{The rubber plates now make beautiful thin fdn. 
for starters, by simply pouring on a table-spoonful 
of wax, and no more. If put on the center of the 
lower plate, and then closed quickly, it spreads out 
into a beautiful thin sheet, and a single spoonful 
can be made to cover nearly a square foct of sur- 


The “ dmilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the clerks, as an op- 
poston to the Growlery. I think I shall venture to give names 
in full here. 
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HAT is it; stick to chaff for wintering. I had 
76 colonies in your chaff hives, and lost only 
7, and 4 of them were queenless lust fall. 

Geddes, N. Y., May 31, 1881. F. A. SALISBURY. 


controvert. That variety is the ‘‘spice’’ of every 
paper or journal, whether it be devoted to bee cul- 
ture, agriculture, horticulture, or any other “ cul- 
ture,” is equally obvious. All this may seem irrele- 
vant to a report on bees; yet these are the very 
thoughts that have led me to write. 

Your journal has been getting exceedingly monot- 
onous during Jast six months (in the matter of re- 
ports only, I mean), and has been pervaded by a 
spirit of gloom, cast over it by the misfortunes of 
the fraternity. I wish to break up this one-sided 
business, and will give you a few facts in my experi- 
ence that will, I anticipate, entitle me to a front seat 
in the Smilery. 








The cartoon of friend Rodney, in the May number, 
reminding one of the “* Knight of the Sorrowful Fig- 
ure,”’ gave a new impetus to my sliimbering gen- 
ius(?) for drawing, and I hastily snatched up a pen- 
cil and involuntarily drew a picture quite the re- 
verseof that. I will not exhibit it to the public; suf- 
fice it to say, that it showed about six inches of 
“*ivories,’”’ which would seem to indicate a very hap- 
py state of mind. 

In the summer of 1877 I bought a very weak hive 
of bees, common blacks, and, by dint of great 
care and watchfulness, built them up to a splendid 
colony by fall. The next season I purchased an 
Italian queen, and by that means succeeded in 
changing my black pets into a hive of very respect- 
able yellow ones. I had no increase by swarming 
the first two years. In 1879 I bought one more col- 
ony, and got two magnificent swarms. They went 
on multiplying until last fall, when I went into win- 
ter-quarters with twelve colonies in prime condition, 
and one rather weakly one. You know lastsummer 
was a very poor one for honey, but, notwithstanding 
this, I took 250 lbs. of surplus from them, leaving 
them ample winter stores. 

My plan of wintering is this: Leave them on the 
summer stands, and build a rough board roof over 
tre top, packing them well around with corn fodder 
or straw, and not disturbing them at all during the 
winter. I have the satisfaction of now reporting 
twelve apparently strong colonies on hand — the 
number, you will see, is minus the weak one only. 

Well, excuse this tedious report, friend Root, and, 
when you drop it into the waste-basket, let this re- 
flection modify the uprising of your outraged and 
long-suffering good nature, that I am an amateur in 


rhetoric as well as in bee-keeping. 
E. F. SETFORD. 


Creekton, Ohio, May 9, 1881. 


Ladies’ Department. 


A T this late date I think I can submit a correct 











report. Had 1 written Feb. 22,1 could have 
said, with excusable pride, ‘**My 15 colonies 
are all alive and in good order,” and perhaps, be- 
ing a woman, gained the praise as Mrs. Harrison did. 
But the month of March worked a change. April 8th 
was a fine day, and I discovered one hive (which I 
had overhauled and given extra wrappings in Feb.), 
to be very quiet. On examination, every bee was 
quiet, and great numbers lay on the bottom-board. 
I brushed all off the combs, and carried hive and 
combs to the house, picking out the queen, a pretty, 
yellow one, not without a sigh, and laid her careful- 
ly to one side. Two hours afterward I passed the 
place, and the queen and several bees had revived. 

Lesson No. 1. Not to be too hasty in pronounc ing 
bees dead because they are still; but let sunsbine 
revive them. 

Now for the cause of that colony dying. Before 
Feb. 22, they had dysentery badly, which destroyed 
numbers. Then I shoved the frames too closely to- 
gether, and but few could get between the combs; 
also, winter passages were not made in the combs of 
that hive—a neglect which was not noticed when I 
looked at them in Feb. I think those winter pass- 
ages are very important; I shall remember that less- 
on another time. The Ist of May I founda colony of 
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blacks, very weak and queenless; also my pet 
queen of Nellis, with but few adherents, and surely 
dwindling. I united the blacks, and was much 
amused to see how beautifully they behaved to- 
ward the Nellis queen, circling ground and bowing 
low to her, and offering food immediately. I ex- 
pected a quarrel between the blacks and the few 
Italians; but no: without caging or smoking, they 
took up with their new abode, and in an hour were 
carrying in pollen, and now how jealous and cross 
they are when I open the hive! 

I wintered 4 colonies, or, rather, nuclei, in the cel- 
lar. They had so little honey I felt sure I must feed 
during the winter, and so put them in the cellar as 
an experiment. Iam satisfied my cellar will keep 
bees better than outdoor wintering. They con- 
sumed much less honey; were not troubled with 
dysentery, and are among my strongest and best 
colonies. Box hives have suffered. The doctor 


has lost all, so if I had time to bother I might safely 


Italianize now, without fear of hybrids. But, I am 
teaching school; and if you will tell me how I can 
manage swarming, with no one at home while I am 
at the schoolhouse, I will be so glad. I have an ex- 
tractor, and I have clipped 5 queens. I fear 1 may 
fail to keep them, even if clipped; but there is one 
satisfaction —they certainly can not go to the woods 
to occupy hives set up to decoy them, and thus en- 
rich the apiary of bee-keepers who will not take a 
journal nor try to keep up with the times. But I 
don’t want to lose my pet Italians if I can help it. 
Bees worked on and gathered stores from apples. 
Thousands of bushels lay on the gound last fall, and 
rotted. That may have been one cause of so much 
dysentery, every hive wintered out of doors being 
more or less affected in this region. After all, I like 
the old Simplicity best of all hives. The 1% story 
hive is not satisfactory to me. 

Another year I intend to stay by my bees, and do 
better by them; but as I must be in the schoolhouse 
during June and July, I do not see what I can do | 
with them, except hire some one to watch them for 
me. Mrs. T. M. SQUIRE. 





hive growing less every day until the 16th of June, 
I then put a queen-cell in the hive, and one card 
sparsely filled with worker brood capped over. On 
the 4th of July Lopened the hive; there was the 
| queen and the workers, a handful in all; the drones 
| all gone, and no brood. They now went to work for 
| Several days. There seemed to be but one bee that 
worked, but she did her very best. By the first of 
August there was quite a colony at work. In the 
| fall, when I packed them, they weighed 71's Ibs.; 
came through the winter strong and good; I expect 
they willswarm every day; am now watching them 
from the window while I write. In packing bees for 
winter I take off the cloth and put the crate that 
holds the sections or empty boxes under the cover, 
early enough for the bees to make all tight — always 
keeping them on their summer stands, about four 
inches from the ground on the lowest side, and six 
on the highest. ALZAIDA. 


: Hlasted Hopes, 


| Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 














LL my 23 colonies dead but one — on my road 
\ to Canada. Oh! say, friend Root, I nearly 
—=—— forgot! Can't you send me a present of a 
| nice colony? You are a pretty clever old “felly,”’ 1 
think. If you do, be sure to send a good one. Don’t 
get huffy—you know we must ask if we receive, 

and knock before the door will be opened. 

JOHN BAKER. 
Saxonburg, Butler Co., Pa., May 11, 1881. 


| Youare right, friend B. TI am real glad 
| to know you do want some more bees, and I 
| really think you ought to have them; but 
after studying some over the matter, I am 
convinced that God sees it will do you and 
me both more good to go to work and earn 


| them, than to have him give them to us 


without such effort. It just occurs to me, 
that there is another reason why J should 
not give you one. I have so many friends 





Redding, Ct., May 23, 1881. 


Well, I thought at first it would be a pretty 
hard matter, my friend, to tell you how to. 
manage an apiary while you were in school; , 
but you can certainly do as we do,—raise | 
queens, and sell bees by the pound. This is | 
certainly a most effectual way to prevent 
swarming, and it is a pretty good way to pre- 
vent wintering too. I don’t know that it 
would do to ask Doolittle to help solve your 
problem, for he stays home from church 
swarming time. I presume if he were a 
school-teacher he would stay home from 
school every day; and Iam not sure but I 
should too. 

WHAT WILL LESS THAN ONE POUND OF BEES DO 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY? 

The question has often been, what a pound of bees 
willdoinaseason. I can not tell what a pound of 
bees will do, but I can tell what less than that many 
bees did for me in 1879—the poorest season I have 
ever seen in the twenty years I have kept bees. In 
the month of March I found one of my swarms was 
queenless, but it had a queen-cell which hatched in 
good time. She proved a drone-layer. What be- 
came of her I do not know; but by the first of May 
they were again queenless. The hive filled with 
drones, and, the few workers that still stayed in the 





in the same boat as yourself, it would make 
mea poor man; and then, I lost about all 
my own too. Why, come to think of it, I 
have as many excuses to offer as the woman 
who would not lend her tub. She said it 
was broken, leaked, and was full of water; 
besides that, she hadn’t any, and wanted to 
use it herself. 


Your card received, Thank you for your kind 
words, but my bees are dead. I don’t know of any 
more in this county, yet there may be more. I have 
sown some white clover a friend sent me, and when 
it blooms I will often think of bees, and will, if I am 
able, try them again. J. B. HARRIS. 

Plum Creek, Neb., May 15, 1881. 


I thought a few lines from this locality concern- 
ing bees would be of interest to bee-keepers, so here 


it is. Box stands for box hives; G. F., Gallup 
frames. IL. for Langstroth. 

LAST FALL. SPRING. LAST FALL’ SPRING. 
S. Forst, 13 0 G.F. | L. Fossey, 40 0 GF. 
B. Brink, 37 2 G.F. | A. Whaley, ll 5 Box 
E. Lloyd, 35 19 G. F. | H. Pomeroy, 5 Se SF. 
W. Snow, ll 1 G.¥F. |8. Cottrell, 12 1 Box 
N.E Cottrell 9 2 LF. | _- _- 

‘otal - - “ - - - - 170 36 


N. E, COTTRELL. 
Fayette, Ohio, June 7, 1881. 
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Cur Homes. 


He that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved.—MATT. 10; 22. 

ROM what I have written in regard to 
those whom it has pleased God to per- 
mit me to direct to the ways of salva- 
tion, it might be inferred that all are saved 
with whom I have labored and striven. Es- 
pecially might this be the case with those 
whom I have met in jail, and finally taken 
into my employ. I presume you all know, 
dear friends, that it is a much pleasanter 
task to chronicle the way in which a sinner 
forsakes his sins, and sits, ‘‘ clothed and in 
his right mind at the feet of Jesus,’’ than to 
tell how he forsakes his new life, and goes 
back to the camp of the wen 5 but for all 
that, I feel that I should hard y be truthful 
if I contented myself with telling the for- 
mer, and leaving the latter untold; for, be- 
sides being in duty bound to give you truth 
and facts, we may often draw helpful lessons 
and timely warnings by noting the down- 
ward course of those who will go back. 

Last February I told you, in the Home 
Papers, of a young man whom I ealled ‘‘ D.”’ 
Well, in the April No. I mentioned both 
being present at our Saturday evening meet- 
ing—just we three, and that we had all 
knelt together, before God, asking him to 
keep and guide us. Up to that time, I feel 
sure D. was in the straight and narrow path. 
Ile had not united with any church, as had 
M., but he was regular in his attendance at 
the young people’s prayer-meetings, and 
usually took a part. During those days he 
was honest, bright, and happy, and it was 
particularly noticeable that he had lost all of 
the disposition to be bitter and sarcastic in 
speaking of his fellow-men, as he was when 
I first met him. 

My friends, I wish to digress a little here, 
to again emphasize the point, that it is a)- 
ways those who are guilty at heart who are 
so very vehement in denouncing the world, 
and especially the Christian people of the 
world, as hypocrites and thieves. In 
fact, whenever you feel like saying there 
are no honest people anywhere, bear in mind 
the trouble is surely in your own heart. Re- 
pent and reform, and you will find good, 
pure, and true people everywhere. 

The first thing I noticed about D. that 
troubled me was his showing me a picture 
of a woman he was corresponding with. 
Was there any thing wrong in this? I con- 
fess, I could see nothing to object to, but 
yet it gave me a feeling of trouble, without 
my being able to say just 49 I knew that 
he had once been married, but he told me 
his wife was dead. He also said he was en- 
gaged to her. Shortly after, he asked me, 
one Saturday evening, if I were willing he 
should go to Cleveland to stay over Sunday 
with his brother. Said he,— 

‘**Mr. R., I came here to stay with you, 
and to learn to beaman and a Christian, 
and I won’t go an inch anywhere, without 
your consent and approval.’ 

I thanked him for his confidence in m 
poor judgment, but told him to go, by all 


ml) 








means, and tell his brother’s folks, when he 
first met them, that he was a Christian, and 
wished to go to church. My friends, you do 
not know, all of you, as I do, how important 
it is that you should always, under such cir- 
cumstances, speak out at once, and pro- 
claim yourself ** on the Lord’s side.” 


Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words, in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion, of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels..-MARK 8: 34. 


There is no bragging or boasting about it, 
but it is simply giving all your friends to un- 
derstand just where you are; and while it 
will often touch them, and pull strongly in 
the right way, it will prevent most effectual- 
ly even those who are unconverted, from 
throwing — kind of temptation in your 
way thoughtlessly. I do not know whether 
DD. did all this or not. Shortly after, he 
asked to visit some friends in another di- 
rection; and as I had seen nothing amiss, I 
of course gave consent. The next Sunday, 
after Bible class, he came to me with the 
confession that ne was a married man, and 
had been all the time he was in prison; but 
having lost track of his wife, and her 
whereabouts, he was ashamed to tell that he 
was married. 

** Why, D., you told me you were engaged 
to the woman whose picture you showed 
me.” 

“Oh! [ was just joking then. 
told you I wasn’t a married man.” 

‘* But you told me your wife was dead, and 
we have all of us here in the factory con- 
sidered you as an unmarried man.”’ 

‘* Well, she was dead; but I did not say I 
had not married again. Here is a letter 
from her, and you can see her signature as 
my wife.” 

I tried to explain to him that his actions 
and life had proclaimed him an unmarried 
man more plainly than words could do, if 
possible; and that he stood before God, if 
not before men, as guilty of untruth. He 
confessed, and once more asked what he 
should do to retrieve the past, and commence 
once more on a fair and square foundation. 
I looked him squarely in the eye, and I con- 
fess I did not feel quite satisfied with such a 
ready confession and swift promises to 
amend; but what should the boy do? He 
was once more placing the whole matter in 
my hands, and said he would do exactly as I 
said. I wish here to pay one just tribute to 
D.’s credit. He was a splendid hand to work 
at any thing; and no matter what you set 
him at, he did a tremendous day’s work, and 
did every thing he took hold of well. He 
would even take charge of hands, and look 
after them with the eye of a proprietor; and 
at night I was always sure to find a straight 
and honest result of the labors of the day 
whether he was looked after or not. I need 
hardly tell you that all who profess to be 
Christians do not do as much. Well, it was 
this feature of D.’s character that gave me 
faith in him, in spite of his wrong-doing. 

“T will do just what you say, Mr. Root, 
for I said I would stay with you and show 
you and the world that I could be a Chris- 


I never 
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tian, and Iam going todoit. What shall I 
do, as the matter stands?” 

] did not ponder long before I told him it 
seemed to me he should go at once and get 
his wife and stand by her as he had prom- 
ised before God when he married her. He 
said he would go the last of the week, if I 
thought it best; but I told him I would ad- 
vise him to go and get her the very next 
morning. 

Our Abbeyville Sabbath-school 's now go- 
ing again pp for God opened the way, 
and removed all opposition to it; and as D. 
had never been with me, [invited him to 
go with me in the afternoon. I went up and 
told our pastor of the advice I had given, 
and he said he thought it was, under the 
circumstances, right. D. went with me to 
church, and it seemed to me the sermon was 
one that must have moved the heart of a 
guilty man, if ever a sermon did. At the 
close, D. said he would like to be excused 
from going, on account of a sick friend that 
he was going to stay with. My wife re- 


marked, as he went out, that D. hada bad | 
look in his face. I reproved her for unchar- | 


itableness. Monday morning, before I was 
up, a knock at the door wakened me. It 
was D., who said he had been thinking so 
much about his wife that he could not rest, 
and, with many apologies asked the loan of 
$5.00. It was the first request of the kind 
he had ever made, and I granted it most 
willingly, being glad to do him a service. 
Before the train left, however, I heard a ru- 
mor that he had been in a drunken brawl 
the night before, and went to him about it. 
Ife denied it so promptly, I again decided 
him to be innocent, and he left. After he 
was gone, I found that, instead of staying 
with a sick friend, as he told me in church, 
he had _ hired a livery, taken one of my own 
reformed boys to a neighboring town, where 
they could get liquor without stint, and D. 
had then remained up all Sunday night. I 
was completely put out, and, although I did 
not lose faith in God, I lost faith in human- 
ity, and also in my powers of converting 
sinners from the errors of their ways. I pre- 


sume this latter did not hurt me any. D., | 


true to his promise, although contrary to 
everybody's predictions, came back the next 
day as he had promised. He acknowledged 


his fault and admitted it all, but declared he | : 
tried to turn it off with a laugh one moment, 


‘and when he saw I would not smile, again 
_ turned bitterly on the world, and intimated 
it was a trifling thing, and did nobody any 


was as sorry as anybody could be, and asked 
just one more chance to show he meant it, 
and to support his young wife, that he had 
just brought to her new home. He said he 
would not ask me to take promises, but if I 


would let him go to work again, he would | ( 
| were thousands of miles apart. 


What should Ido? He went to work, and, | 


show me how much in earnest he was. 


as before, redeemed his shortcomings by 
vigorous strokes. : 
About this time he was seen smoking, but, 


after a rebuke, he confessed, and asked to. 


be allowed to start again. I was introduced | 
to his wife, and he took her to prayer-meet- 
ing and introduced her to our minister as 


his wife. He was very anxious to go to, 
housekeeping at once, to save expenses, and | 
begged me, as I never was begged before, to | 
give him just a little credit, that they might | 


get started. Although I was strongly moved | 


to do so, I told him, kindly but firmly, | 
could not trust him nor could I take his 
word more, until he had, by weeks of steady, 
faithful work, shown himself worthy of trust 
and credit. About this time, conjectures 
began to be made that he was not married 
to the woman he was living with. 1 asked 
him for proper proof, and he promised to 
get it; but at the same time he spoke bitter- 
ly about ‘ folks not minding their own busi- 
ness.”’ The proof did not come; and when 
I insisted that he must bring it or confess 
he was doing an unlawful thing, he declared 
he would send her away and go himself, as 
soon as he had earned the money, to some 
town where people had “sense enough to 


_ mind their own business, and let those alone 


who were doing them no harm in any sort 
of way.”’ I explained and plead with him, 
as I used to do in jail: but the D. I knew in 
jail, I began to be painfully aware, was not 
the D. I had with me now. Ile sent her 
away, thinking that would make it all 
square; but I explained to him, at length, 
that we could not have a man among us on 
whom such suspicion rested, and that the 
proof must still be given, or he mast con- 
fess. Another thing: I felt the more troub- 
led that the women of our establishment 
seemed disposed to treat him with a kind- 


ness and courtesy that he did not deserve, 


doubtless because I had, on his first coming, 
begged them to be kind to one who, coming 
from a bad and wicked life, was disposed to 
struggle for a better one. They doubtless 
(at least the most of them) considered him a 
is man, or he would not be in our midst. 

‘inally he admitted he was not married, al- 
though they had lived together as man and 
wife for more than a year and a half, and 
had one child! 

The confession had come; and now, could 
he go to work quietly? 

‘** D., you know that Iam disposed to over- 
look alinost any offense, and to forgive as I 
hope to be forgiven; but the good of our es- 
tablishment, especially the girls who seem 
to feel a friendly interest in your welfare, 
demands that I should at least ask for some 
evidence of real sorrow for yuur sin and 
crime. Why did you object to marrying the 


/ woman you were living with?”’ 


No answer. When I plead with him he 


harm. <A few weeks ago, we knelt together 
side by side; yes, side by side, but now we 


*D., you and I once thought alike. You 
said you would like to work under just the 
strict regulations we have here. You thought 
so then, but [am sure you do not now; now 
itisa bondage to you. You prefer to use 
tobacco, to go to the saloons and drink, 


/ when you choose, and, to go further, to live 


with one woman awhile, and then take up 
another. Am I not right? Now, in view 
of this difference of opinion, as we will call 
it for convenience just now, had we not best 
part? Let us put it likea couple of boys 
who are trading jack-knives. We can’t 
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agree, and we will not try to trade any longer. 
Is this not the best way?” 

* Well, Mr. Root, what must I do to stay 
here? I do not want to go away anywhere 
else.”’ 

‘*What must you do, D.? It seems to me 
that it is your duty to go at once and marry 
that woman, the mother of your child. I do 
not see how else you can stand right in the 
sight of God and your fellow-men.”’ 

A queer smile came over his face at this, 
and I heard afterward that he complained 
of the severe penalty I hadimposed. Others, 
too, have smiled at my plan of remedying 
the evil; but it seems to me a man who 
would live with a woman to whom he was 
not married has no right to complain of be- 
ing obliged to live with her as her husband. 

He thought he had better go away, and I 
thought so too. I turned back, however, 
and said,— 

* D., you know Iam right. You know it 
is best for a man to have one wife to love, 
cherish, and support, and you agree with me, 
at least in heart, if you do not in actions, do 
you not? Come, let us part friends, in any 
case. 

** Yes, Mr. Root, of course | know your 
way is best.” 

* And, D., when you hear my Dame men- 
tioned, you are not going to blame and speak 
ill of me. I will try, too, to speak of your 
good qualities and not your bad ones. You 
know what a Savior’s love is; but, my friend, 
you have left it, and I fear vou are going 
straight to the prison again. Think on these 
things, and remember I shall not forget to 
pray for you.” 

My last view of him was as he left on the 
ears, With a cigar in his mouth. While 
writing this I thought, many times, that his 
eye might some time reach these lines, and 
L have tried to make them truthful; but if 
he sees aught in it to criticise, I hope he 
will forgive it, for I have tried to give the 
substance of it, if not the words. 

The lesson for us is, that we are to be very 
careful of the first wrong step. Note how 
quickly Satan came in after D. had first gone 
back to a companion of his bad days. It is 
said a bad woman has tenfold the ability to 
work ruin that a bad man has. After he 
met her, drinking followed almost inevit- 
ably; and with the consciousness of this 
guilt on his soul, it was easy for him to tell 
me the first falsehood ; easy for him to listen 
unmoved to that soul-stirring sermon ; easy 
to hire a horse rightafter, and gooff on Sun- 
day with a weak reformed man ; easy to see 
him back again in the hold of Satan, and 
then he hated and sneered at the whole 
world of Christian people. 

You never, never, NEVER, can be a Chris- 
tian whileyou hold asingle sin in your heart, 
concealed from God and your fellow-men. 
It must be a whole heart surrender, or it 
will never avail. 

I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, ete.—EX.20:5. 


You thought me vehement, my friends, 
when I first took up the cross before you 
here on these pages; but you little knew 
how life and death stood before me. I was 





sometimes tired and wearied with my strug- 


gles with and against Satan; but you can 
not tell the joy I feel now and then when I 
look back and see that these fights with so 
many different temptations were only bricks 
laid in a foundation for future usefulness. 
You know how much | have spoken about 
my besetting sin of fretfulness and impa- 
tience; well, for the past few months I have 
been almost entirely delivered from this. I 
say it tremblingly, for I expect Satan will 
give me some fearful tussles, just to pay for 
my having said this much; but, *‘ the Lord 
is wy shepherd.” I fear I have been a little 
proud of the success of my jail work; but I 
am humbled now, and have been taught a 
most useful lesson. Blessed be the hand 
that afflicts and chastises, for we read ,— 

Whom he loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.—HEB. 12:6. 


TAKING THE NAME OF GOD IN VAIN. 

Dear Bro. Root:—Ihave just been reading your 
kind offer in last No. of GLEANINGS, to furnish 
to any one who would use them _ properly, 
cards with some pointed lines against profane and 
vulgar swearing. This is a good inspiration; may 
the Lord bless you for placing this means in the 
hands of his servants, for checking this very pre- 
valent practice of blaspheming “that worthy Name 
by which we are called.’’ I inclose stamped envel- 
ope. Please send mea dozen. Our neighbor’s son 
across the way uses the most shocking profanity; 
but for this one fault he is a good, honest, kind- 
hearted, generous boy. His parents do not try to 
check him,and now the habit has grown on him, 
until a volley of oaths is his common resource for 
even trifling vexations. I have so often wanted 
to help him be ashamed of it, but couid not see my 
way clear. There are many others who might be 
touched and helped in this way better than any 
other. Let us try, any way, and ask God to bless 
our efforts. Do you remember that I, through you, 
sent GLEANINGS to our foreign missionary, the Rev. 
A. Bunker, Tonghoo, Burmah, India? Well, we did 
though (you and I), and he writes and sends us his 
warmest thanks, and tells how much he enjoys it, 
and he is hunting up items and facts about the three 
kinds of bees in that country, and pretty soon he 
will Send us a letter for GLEANINGS. Think of that 
now. Ishould like you to read his interesting let- 
ters about his work there, but I know you are too 
busy to read long letters. me Fw. 

You see, friends, I have omitted the name 
of the Jady who wrote the above, for I wish 
to have every boy who swears, whose eye 
rests on these pages, imagine that it is some 
lady in his neighborhood that is writing to 
me in regard to it. A great many boys are 
constantly asking me for places; but for all 
that, when I wanted a trusty boy a few days 
ago to carry the money to and from the bank, 
Ihad to look quite a little while before | 
found one, among all the list of applicants, 
whom I liked to entrust with such a posi- 
tion. Do you think I would naturally pick 
out one who swears, one who smokes, or, if 
you please, one who lounges about the 
streets and hitching-posts on the Sabbath, 
while people are at church? 
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MERRRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 
THEIR FEET WERE SWIFT TO DO EVIL. 


EFORE I tell you of the mishap of 
friend M. with Mary on his shoulder, } 
shall have to explain that John and 

the doctor’s boy—didn’t I tell you they had a 
doctor in Onionville ? well, they have one, 
and a very good doctor he is too, only, like a 


great many other doctors, he thinks himself | 
too wise, or some thing, to be seen in Sun- | 
day-school, and he also, it is said, takes med- | 
icine quite frequently out of a bottle, when | 


he isn’t sick at all. Well, John and the doc- 
tor’s boy had made a bargain with a farmer 
a little out of town to hoe corn for him until 
they had paid for a hive of bees. Under the 
inspiration of the bee fever they worked hard 
and patiently, and the farmer, who was a 
very good old man, gave them one of his 


best, heavy with honey and bees, as they | 


usually are in the month of June. As soon 
as their task was completed, boylike they 
must have their bees home at once, and, al- 
though the farmer told them they were too 
tired to carry them that night, nothing would 
do but that they must be taken right along. 


With a little smoke they were all driven into | 


the hive, and a sheet tied under the mouth, 
and the corners brought over the ps and 
tied. Under the knots a stick was placed, 


and the boys started home with them, full of | 


enthusiasm. It was at the close of a warm 
day, and they were tired before they started, 


and it was nothing strange that their zeal | 
considerably abated before they got to the 


village through which they had to pass. 


‘OQ John!” said the doctor’s boy, * I am | 


awful thirsty ; let us stop at the grocery and 
get some beer.”’ 


John knew his mother would feel badly if | 


she knew he had been drinking beer; but he 
knew, too, that Tom would jeer at him if he 
said any thing about his mother ; so he only 
made the objection that it cost money. 

** But I will stand treat, and so it won't 
cost you any thing :”’ and before John could 
offer a word more, the bees were hastily set 
down, and the beer was ordered. They had 
been enjoined, when starting, not to set the 
hive flat down when they stopped to rest; 
but this they forgot all about, and down it 
went, the mouth in the soft dust of the road, 
closing every air passage through the cloth, 
which wasalready densely covered with pant- 
ing bees. It was nearly dark when they 


‘and Tom put after them, tired as they were. 
| Again was John led away against his better 
| judgment, because he had not the strength 

of mind to say no when invited. After they 
| had tortured and murdered all the toads and 
| frogs they could find, the boys ventured near 
' the doctor’s house, where he and a brother- 
| bee-keeper were discussing the cause of the 
| losses last winter. 
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|THE DOCTOR AND THE SHOEMAKER DIs- 
CUSSING THE BEE DISEASE. 
John got home quite late; and as his con- 
| science troubled him in :egard to the events 
of the last few hours, he slipped in quietly 
and kept pretty still, until he became inter- 
ested in friend Merrybanks’ reading. By 
this time he had forgotten all about the bee- 
hive, and never thought of it until friend M. 
stumbled against it in the dark, as I told you 
jast month. At the scream and commotion, 
John’s mother brought a light, and friend 
M. was just picking himself up out of the 
dust, after having stumbled over the hive. 
Mary was, of course, unhurt, for he took 
good care to hold her up safely ; but, oh my! 
what a looking sight was that hive! The 
combs were nearly all melted and broken 


| down in one dauby, sticky mass, and bees 


as black as ink were dragging their daubed 
and sticky bodies through the dust, in hope- 
less misery. Friend M. looked just one sec- 
ond, and then gathered up the sheets, and 
stopped the poor innocents from getting out. 





got home, and John, being unlike the doc- 
or’s boy, not much used to even mild stim- 


ulants, had a headache that made him glad | 


to set the bees down anywhere. According- | 
ly it was deposited on a corner of the door- | 
step. Just at this juncture some boys came | 
along and called to them that they were go- | 
ing over to the doctor’s to kill the toads that 
were eating up his bees. John objected, on | 
the ground that their bees must be located | 
and let out. oe 
** Why, they can’t fly any to-night,” sid | 
one of the boys; **come on, and see us de- | 
molish the toads.”’. 
‘“*We will have lots of fun with them,” | 


‘*Have you got a queenless hive, with 
play of empty combs?” asked he quickly of 
John’s father. 

*“ Yes, sir; two of em.” 

‘* Bring the light and guide me to them.” 

At this he lifted the sticky hive, and all 
went for the apiary. 

** John, put an empty story on this hive.” 

John was ready enough now to obey or- 
ders. The hive was on, and the bees were 
then carefully poured on the ope of the 
frames and astonished bees below. All 
hands soon set to work so busily licking up 
the honey, that they forgot to sting: and af- 


said another, and off they went, laughing | ter the crawling bees were down in the hive, 
and yelling as only a tribe of street boys can | the combs were lifted carefully and set up 
do. Down went the hive again, and off John | against the sides in such a way that the bees 
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could care for the unsealed. brood, and the 
sealed could hatch out. In this way the 
whole contents were disposed of. Of course, 
bees kept crawling up the sides of this sec- 
ond story, but John brushed them back 
while his father held the light at a little dis- 
tance. After the hive was pretty nearly 
empty, friend M. set it down, and asked for 
the other queenless colony. With a quick 
but quiet movement, this colony, being in a 
simplicity hive, was raised and set over the 
one containing the drowned bees, and not a 
bee was mashed, nor could one more crawl 
out in the dirt without coming through the 
bees in the lower story of this three-story 
triple cclony of bees. 

* But won’t ey) 3 nag said John. 

‘No danger of fighting, with all this mass 
of honey to take care of,” said Mr. M.; and 
he moved the whole back a little so as to give 
a larger entrance. ‘*'The daubed bees will 
naturally crawl upward, and are sure to get 
licked off clean, no matter which way they 
vo. The bees from above and_ below will, 
unitedly, have every thing clean before 
morning, and the loose honey all put near 
the brood in the good combs.” 

The old sticky hive was then set over a 
colony with a good queen, and all went 
home. I do not know what the rest of them 
dreamed when they got to sleep; but poor, 
tired, sticky, guilty John dreamed he was a 
queen bee pursued by a great monster of a 
toad with horrid eyes and a great club. ‘This 
club was full of sharp spikes, and as he 
raised it over him, John distinctly recalled 
the look of the poor toads as they dealt them 
blow after blow, without mercy, just the 
evening before. 





JOHN’S DREAM. 


With a scream of terror John awoke to 
lind it was only a terrible nightmare, and, 
what was more strange, it was his mother’s 
soothing voice that quieted his nerves and 
bid him tell her all about it. How came she 
there at such a time of night? She came to 
pray for her boy at his bedside, as she had 
so many times before, and God had answered 








her by so ordering it that she should be there 
at just the time, of all others, when John 
would be most ae to tell her of his first 
steps in sin. He told her all about the 
events of the evening, and promised her not 
only to never allow another drop of beer to 
pass his lips, but to carefully avoid the so- 
ciety of bad and wicked boys, even though 
he had to stay at home without company at 
all. Before going back, she opened her lit- 
tle Bible and read ,— 

*“*My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not,” ete 

Friend M. came over in the morning , and 
John just laughed to see that all the bees 
were clean and comparatively bright. The 
hives were taken apart, and each restored, 
as near as it could be, to its original place. 
The brood from the box hive was nicely put 
into frames, and as half the hive belonged to 
Tom, the stock was fairly divided, giving 
Tom the queen, while John had a capped 
cell in his. Tom came after his colony in 


ae afternoon, bringing a lot of boys with 
1im. 


When some instruction was offered 
him in regard to moving 
them, he declined listen- 
ing, — he knew how 
to handle bees as well as 
anybody. He would not 
even accept the loan of a 
veil or smoker, saying his 
father never used any 
such things, and he knew 
how. I really can not 
spare the time to tell 
you how Tom prospered 
with his bees, but will 
give you his pictureas he 
appeared next day. 


sc 


TOM, THE 


DOC- 
TOR’S SON. 
Good-bye, kind friends, until next time. 








TOBACCO COLUMN. 





BELIEVE that I have smoked with my mouth 
long cnough, and as my Simplicity is gone, | 
=" need asmoker. If you choose I will take one on 
your offer tosmokers. Ido not wish to pledge my- 
self positively to never smoke again, for I can not 
tell what may be brought to bear upon me—influ- 
ences I mean; nor will I agree to pay for five nor 
two; but if I return to the pipe, I will pay promptly 
for the one I get. You may send me a Quinby 
double-blast this time, good size; and if my smoker 
pledge is not strong enough, why, just charge it up 
to me. J. L. COLe. 
Carlton Center, Burry Co,, Mich., June 14, 1881. 
Allright, friend C.; your promise is enough. 
May the Lord help you to * put on the whole 
armor.”’ 


' I think I will take some stock in that smoker busi- 
ness. It’s a square stand-up bet, only I hold the 
stakes; but to off-setthat 1 give odds of two to one; 
that is, you send me a large Bingham smoker, 
price $1.50, and if I use tobacco, either chewing or 
smoking, I pay $3.00, with interest on the $1.50 from 
date of receipt of smoker. I inclose 25c for postage. 
Now, to make the above square I must tell you that 
Ihave been in training about five months; so you 
see [ have the advantage inthegame. I am 54 years 
old,and have used tohacco since I was 18. I have 
often thought I would quit the use of the vile stuff, 
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but never could make a start in the right way; your 
offer in GLEANINGS set me to thinking that perhaps 
now was the time if ever; so I tried itfor a week. I 
found myself alive, and that was about all, at the 
end of the week, but with a resolution to “*hang”’ to 
it. It’s now over five months, and I think I am safe. 
H. A. MARCH. 
Fidalgo, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ty., May 31, 1881. 
To be sure you will pull through, friend 
M.; you will pull through if you take it in 
the right way. It is not a bargain with me, 
but with God; for every one of you who 
stands out here before his fellow-men, and 
voluntarily makes this promise, if he con- 
siders his word good, he will of course keep 
it. Your honor as a man, before God, is the 
int in question; and surely no one would 
orfeit such a promise, publicly given, for a 
dollar or two. Look to God—not my poor 
self, my friends; and may his blessing rest 
upon the little band of you who lave thus 
come out before men, to assert your freedom 
from the bondage of appetite. Thanks for 
postage. 


1 have received the smoker, and am well pleased 
with it. I have had a hard time of it since I burned 
the tobacco-pipe; but, by the grace of God, I am de- 
termined to conquer. Bees are doing well bere; 
clover is in bloom, and they are bringing in the 
honey very fast. I extracted, on the first day of this 
month, from one hive 20 lbs. of honey, and they 
have filled 11 frames since, which beats any thing I 
have ever had since I have had bees. 

GEORGE COLE. 

Freeport, Shelby Co., Ind., June 6, 1881. 

Don’t falter, friend C. Remember the 
text,— 

* He that endureth,”’ etc. 








You may put me in the smoker club if you like, as 
I quit chewing some time ago, and will quit smoking 
now. 8. P. Roppy. 

Mechanicstown, Md., June 3, 1881. 

Ilere is the smoker, friend R.; and may 
the Lord help you too, with all the rest of 
the little throng. 

I see by GLEANINGS you are trying to induce your 
fellow-men to quit the habit of using tobacco. I do 
not smoke it to excess; but what I do use I think is 
no benefit tome. I see you will give a smoker free 
to all who will quit the use of it. Now, you may 
send me one of your largest cold-blast smokers, and 
I quit using the weed in any form this 4th day of 
June, 1881. 8. C. GATES. 

East New York, Kings Co., N. Y., June 4, 1881. 





1 have been an inveterate smoker for years, and 
have tried repeatedly to quit the habit; but I never 
promised any one that I would—- not even myself£ 
Now, if you will send me a large-size Bingham 
smoker, I give you my word that I will not touch 
tobacco in any shape until I send you the pay for 
the smoker, and I think that won’t be this year, as I 
feel pretty poor at present. I have only 13 colonies 
left from 41 last fall. JOSEPH COOK. 

Jackson, Mich., June 5, 1881. 


You strike on a styvong point, friend C., 
when you say that you have tried repeatedly, 
without mentioning it to anybody, and 
failed. A promise made publicly is pretty 


apt to be kept, if the one who promises has 
any regard at all for his word. Do not neg- 
lect to ask God to help you. 


_— 








OUR OWN APIARY. 





PUNE 3.—Still the orders continue to 
our in for bees and queens, but we 
ave no trouble in filling them all 

promptly, except where the dollar queens 
come in. Neighbor I. agrees to furnish us, 
during the month, 300 or over; but at pres- 
ent this is not going to be enough. Every 
one of our old customers reports having ail 
the orders he can fill, but this certainly can 
not last long. I am expecting every day to 
see such heaps of them from all directions 
that we won’t know where to put them. | 
shall be at least happy in having a laying 
queen in every one of our 160 hives, so we 
can set about getting ready for winter. 


EARLY SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT. 


Had I just gone over among them, | 
should have reported Simpson plants in 
bloom before our last journal went out, for 
I found bees busy working on them before 
white clover was out. Of course, they will 
be of little account, right during our clover 
and basswood bloom ; but from what I have 
seen, I am pretty sure we may develop a va- 
riety to fill the vacancy between fruit-blos- 
soms and locusts. 

By the way, we have had a most bounti- 
ful flow of honey from locusts again this 
year, and it has lasted fully ten days, filling 
the hives with most beautiful yellow honey, 
and I have really got. in the fever of having 
a locust orchard as well as a basswood. But 
would it not be splendid? Just think of the 
bees roaring on about two acres. I think 
two acres would kecp a hundred colonies of 
bees busy. Who will start the first one? If 
you do not look out, J shall. 

Neighbor H. has revived the old queen 
nursery, to be placed over a strong hive, 
such as I described and went wild over in 
the first volume of GLEANINGS. He uses 
only a broad board, like a Simplicity cover, 
for instance, and then bores it full of auger- 
holes; these holes are covered with wire 
cloth on the under side, and the board is 
then placed in a chaff hive, under the cush- 
ion. He says it is working nicely. The se- 
cret of it is, the chaff hive for protection, 
which I did not have in my earlier experi- 
ments. On the 25th of May, he sold a queen 
from a hive, and at once let in a newly 
hatched queen from this nursery. June Ist, 
he found her laying, and took her out and 
sold her. What do you think about the 
rofit a hive or nucleus would give during 
he season, if worked in that way? with the 
great call there is every spring for bees and 
queens, I am really weigh hr to see so few 
making asuccess of it. Boygand girls, what 
ails you? It is the pleasantest and easiest 
way of making money I ever heard of, only 
it takes brains and energy, and getting up 
early in the morning. 
13th.— Beautiful weather, and every thin 
is doing finely. The orders for bees an 
queens aye beyond any thing we have ever 





heard of. We have purchased and divided 
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until our colonies now number about 200; 
but we have sold off queens and bees until 
at one time the boys reported we had only 
about three laying pee to supply eggs for 
the whole apiary. Neighbor I. reports his 
apiary in much the same condition ; and, al- 
though a hundred or more young queens 
will be laying in less than a week, the orders 
are so urgent we can hardly give them time 
to fill a single comb. Queens we get from 
the South are often introduced and then 
taken out and shipped before they have laid 
a dozen eggs. I mention this to show you 
how hard we have tried to help you. Bee- 
hives, sections, and every thing else in the 
bee line we have had no trouble in keeping 
on hand, for the stack of basswood in our 
lumber yard, nicely seasoned, has been equal 
to all emergencies. I presume I should have 
foreseen some thing what the call for bees 
would be; and we are now making plans to 
be abreast of orders another season. One 
bad feature of deals in shipping bees is, 
that they are perishable property, and must 
be taken from the office as soon as received. 
Well, if our customer is several miles from 
the express or post office, he is obliged to 
make a trip, or send, almost daily, until the 
goods come. It is true, he might have a no- 
tice there would be a delay; but he must be 
on hand to get these notices, and then he 
must make more trips, about the time the 
bees are expected to be on hand. I tell you, 
iy friends, there is no way in the world to 
do business like having them all ready to go 
off the very day the order comes; and the 
man who will have bees and queens to send 
off in this way, will get the trade, even if he 
charges double the price that those do who 
have to write apologies about the weather, 
being sick, or absent from home, and the 
like. Are you listening to this, you who ad- 
vertise bees and queens for sale? 

Even at $2.00 per lb. for bees, the orders 
come pouring in; and after a man has had 
a package, and put them on his empty 
combs, and seen them go to work, he and 
his neighbors are sure to want another lot 
right off, and here we are, unable to send 
right back promptly. Iam ashamed of my- 
self, and, with God’s help, I wil? do better 
next year. Why do not more of you take it 
up? Ithought, when | said $2.00 per Ib. 
somebody else would undersell me, and if 
should have a chance to get ready for win- 
ter; but here you are letting all this great 
trade fall into my hands when you who have 
time on your hands, and the requisite skill 
to do it, could make excellent wages at it, 
at just half the money. Here is a great field 
open to all those wanting some thing to do. 
Wake up, boys, and ‘‘ make hay while the 
sun shines.” 


HANDY BOXES FOR TOOLS ABOUT THE 
APIARY. 

A great many tools and implements are 
needed, especially in putting up queens and 
bees, and very often a shower comes up, or 
it comes on night, when you hardly have 
time to carry them to the house. Well, if 
you will look at the plan of our apiary, you 
will see, where the paths intersect, quite a 
little gravel space. On this space, we keep 











A 
bottom-board is nicely leveled up, and on 


empty Simplicity hives for convenience. 


these we can pile hives up any height. Well, 
3 hives set on this bottom-board, and then 
a cover, Will raise it just about the height of 
our vest buttons, and you will find it a very 
randy table on which to set your smoker or 
any tools, and beinga conspicuous spot, you 
can always tell where to look. Now, to 
make it into a tool-box, you have only to set 
another hive over it, and put on the cover 
when it comes night, and all your imple- 
ments are secure, handy, and dry in case it 
rains during the night, or, in fact at any 
other time. This stand and tool-box costs 
ou nothing, for every bee-keeper wants at 
least a half-dozen empty Simplicity hives on 
hand constantly for emergencies. Below is 
a picture of a couple of them as they appear 
in our apiary. 











SIMPLICITY-HIVE TOOL-BOX, FOR KEEPING 
HANDY AND DRY, SMOKER, BASKET 
OF ROTTEN WOOD, MATCH-BOX, 
QUEEN-CAGES, ETC., ETC. 











IMPERFECT ADDRESSES. 

A friend sent us $10.00 for four tested queens, 
which were promptly sent, but they all lay in his 
postofiice, and died, because he wrote his name so 
badly we called it ** Borus ”’ instead of Barnes. As 
we had his first name correct, and also the initial, it 
does seem as if his postmaster might have guessed 
the truth, when our friend had been calling day af- 
ter day for his queens. Oftentimes a little impor- 
tunity at express and post offices is a good thing. 
Ask your postmaster if there are no bees there for 
any one, and he will often pull out some thing 
that will prove to be just what you are waiting for. 
But the real trouble, my friends, is with you who 
will persist in hastily scrawling your names. This 
friend wrote us three times, and we got his three 
signatures together, but none of us would ever have 
made ‘‘ Barnes’”’ of it, It takes time to always write 
plainly, I know; but any printer* will print your 
whole name and address a thousand times on a small 
gummed label for the very trifling expense of $1.00, 
and then you need not write it at all, unless you 
choose. In this case, I stood half of the ten dollars; 
but, my friends, I give you fair warning, I can do it 
but a little longer. 


*If they won't doit, we will, and pay postage 
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For even Christ pleases “d 1 not himself.—Rom. 15:3. 


THE evidence this season on in favor of starters com- 
pletely filling the sections, is now very strong. 





THE next meeting of the Cortland Union Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at Cortland, N. Y., 
Tuesday, Aug. 6, 1881. _C. M. Be ‘an, Sec. 


THE supply of wax cont in since our cover was 
printed, obliges us to reduce prices to 2lc cash, or 
23e trade. Please read these prices instead of those 
on the cover. am 


THE best advertisement you or any one else can 
have, is to send the goods just as you advertise them, 
or a little better, and the very minute the order 
reaches you. ES 

NEIGHBOR H. and myself will visit D. M. Ferry’s 
seed-gardens, in response to the invitation of friend 
Hunt (see page 289, June No.), on Saturday, the 16th 
of July, no preventing providence. - 


THE Revised New Testaments are just at hand,a 
whole thousand of them. Price 10c; if wanted by 
mail, 4c more for postage. For wholesale prices, see 
counter store. Give us an order, and see how 
quickly we can send 1 you one. 


THE American Bee-Journal has completed its first 
six months as a weekly, and has proved a success, 
as it could not well help being, with the able way in 
which it is gotten up—clean nice print, good paper, 
and brim full of ** bee-talk”’ that could not all very 
well find place in a monthly. 





WE have to-day, June 28th, 265 queen-rearing col- 
onies, and are adding to the number by buying new 
swarms of blacks, hybrids, and Italians, at 50, 60, and 
j5e, per lb. respectively. If you think I am making 
too much money in selling them at $2.00 per Ib., just 
take the trade out of my hands, please. In fact, I 
wish you would, for I want to go right to work now 
getting ready for winter, that I may fill orders more 
promptly next spring. 


BEES TWO DOLLARS PER POUND. 
Ir is very bad to change prices, I know; and every 
time I have to do it I resolve I will not do it again if 
I can help it—I mean, a raise in prices. I do not 
know that anybody ever found fault when I put 
them down. Well, as you will see by our July price 
list, bees by the pound wil! be $2.00, or just double 
last year’s prices, until further notice. Every thing 
else will be at ola prices or lower. When bees get 
to be a drug in the market again, I will try todo 
better. 





SHIPPING BEES BY THE POUND. 

Sok of the friends have had very discouraging 
success in sending bees by the pound, but I think 
they are all doing better now. With abundance of 
ventilation, candy, and plenty of water, they go 








safely to Texas and California. We now put a water 
bottle in every section. It needs wire cloth, on ey- 
ery one of the six sides of the package, and the cage 


| for a pound of bees, should be full as large as those 
| we use, 





WE have received from C. H. Lake, Baltimore, Md,, 
2 very fine specimen of workmanship in the shape 
of a wax-extractor, It will no doubt do its work 
well; but since our invention for rendering wax by 
steam, the job is so quickly done with any quantity, 
we hardly have occasion to even try any of the new 
inventions. 





~ 


THIRTY queens were received at 7 o'clock in the 
evening. Neighbor H., John, Ernest, and myself, 
undertook to introduce them before dark. It was 
done by caging only three, and not one of the thirty 
was lost. The 27 were let right out on the top of the 
frames without a single one being attacked. Of 
course, every colony had been several days queen- 
less. 

Moral: About 27 times out of 30, during a yield of 
clover honey, you can let queens right out in any 
hive that has queen-cells well along. Many of them 
were laying next morning. 


LABELS FOR HOMEY, ETC. 

SINCE there has been so much trouble about de- 
lays on labels, we have finally arranged to 
print them ourselves, and expect to: be able to 
mail all orders within 48 hours after the day they are 
received. The work is in the hands of Mr. Gray's 
son George, one of the microscope boys. He will 
print you any kind of a gummed label, one color, for 
$1.00 per 1,000, providing it does not exceed in size 
1x2 inches, nor contain over 50 words. Try him, and 
see how he “pans out’’ for promptness. If you 
“swamp” him with orders,a dozen boys and girls 
are ready to give hima lift. If wanted by mail, put 
in 5c per M. extra. 


THE RUBBER FOUNDATION PLATES. 

THE rubber plates for fdn. work beautifully in our 
hands, and Mr. Gray, with one hand to assist, makes 
and trims L. sheets at the rate of one a minute, on 
an average. These sheets are from 6 to 7 square ft. 
to the pound, and work in the hives beautifully. 
One strange thing about the rubber is, that you do 
not want cold water to immerse the plates in, but 
water tolerably warm. When every thing is right, 
the sheets will almost fall from the rubber dies of 
themselves. We have sold perhaps a dozen sets of 
plates; but I am sorry to say, as we go to press, only 
three of these purchasers have reported, and none 
of these favorably. In starting a new pair of plates, 
a little soap bark dissolved in the water in the tank 
seems to make the wax rats euster. 


SENDING QUEENS WITHOUT MARKING THE CAGES. 

Ir would seem strange that any one should send 
us queens without saying a word as to whether they 
are blacks, hybrids, dollar, or tested queens; but we 
have received two lots to-day, in just that way. Do 
you suppose we are so wise that we can tell all 
about it by simply looking at them? I have been 
sorely tempted to say I would gjve you credit for all 
such at 15c each, and sell them to the first customer 
for 25; andif they are worth more, it would be his 
good fortune; but asmall voice within says, ‘* No, 
you won't, for you have promised to ‘suffer long, 
and be kind.’” Please to be more thoughtful, dear 
friends, and do not thus block the wheels of the busy 
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whirl here in our office and out in the apiary. We 
have got to introduce these, and risk the chances of 
identifying them when your answer comes. 


WHILE at Neighbor H.’ s I saw a comb so filled with 
brood that there was scarcely room for a drop of 
honey or a bit of pollen. Every cell was capped, and 
the beautifully regular brown embossing, clear up 
tothe wood of the frame on all sides, was such a 
sight that I begged the comb and brought it home. 
It contains about 68,000 bees, and when they are 
hatched out will be worth, at retail, about $4.00. It 
was the work of a Holy-Land queen—one of those so 
long, Slim, and dark, that she looks, as H. says, like 
a slate pencil. He thinks the sheet of fdn. had some 
thing to do with it. It was made on our thick- 
walled mill that we call Dunham, to distinguish it 
from the work of the other mill, with light walls. I 
never saw such a comb before, and I am inclined to 
think the Holy-Land bees do excel, in number of eggs 
laid, any thing we have had; but doubts are felt 
about their wintering as well as others. 


HERBERT A. BURCH. 
In the May and June No’'s of GLEANINGS, friend 
Burch advertises— 


That we can write success upon our (apiarian) banner is indi- 
cated by the fact that even in this most disastrous winter, 
every colony of our large apiary is in fine condition. 


Almost assoon as the above came out, a protest 
was made against it by his neighbors. I wrote him 
for an explanation; but, after some evasive replies, 
the following came to hand:— 


FRIEND NOvVICE:—I have been so busy I could not possibly 
write before, and ¢ even now | must be very brief. Last Septem- 
ber we had about 275 colonies of bees; these were reduced, by 
sale and malting. to about 125 (can’t give exact figures). The 
first week in April, 1881, these were all flying, and in good con- 
dition. Did not see them again until last of April (apiary five 
miles out, packed in chaff), when we found that about three- 
fourths had starved; hives were filled with bees; had sealed 
brood, and not an ounce of honey. We have not misstated a 
single thing in ouradv’s. They simply aimed to show that our 
bees were hardy. We suppose that almost any living thing 
would die if kept without food long enough. (We know bees 
willnow.) Wecan. how a good many letters that state that 
bees procured of us have lived this last winter, while all others 
have died. 

Now about orders: We are doing our utmost to fill them. 
Despite the earnest remonstrances of friends, [ am working 18 
to 20 hours every day, and can’t welldo more. If we had the 
bees we have bought and paid for, we could fill every order to- 
day. We intend, so far as lies in our power, to make every 
thing satisfactory with every customer. Sorry that you should 
think us fit candidates for *‘Humbugs and Swindles.’’ If we 
wanted to swindle the people, we would have taken the thou- 
sands of dollars we have refused to take, and not have re- 
turned the hundreds of dollars we have. Even James Mohan 
wished us to receive more orders than we did. Now, my friend, 
do with us just as you think right. Whatever you wish to put 
in GLEANINGS will be all right, if you will give us space for a 
reply in the same issue. Should like very much to have written 
more, but can not now. H. A. BuRCH. 

South Haven, Mich., June 3, 1881. 


Of course, a great many orders were received by 
him for bees possessing such extraordinary quali- 
ties; and as his prices were also lower than others, 
as a general thing, quite a considerable sum of 
money was sent him, as I gather from complaints. 
Now, to fill orders with bees purchased after such 
an advertisement, of course would not be honest; 
but the worst of it is, he seems not to have done 
even this; and when he has been asked to return 
the money, he refuses—or, at least, fails to do this. 
I supposed he had been unfortunate, and have been 
trying to help him to pull through; but I am sorry 
that, for the present at least, 1am compelled to say 
T can no more be responsible for Mr. Burch as I am 
for the rest of my advertisers. Oneof his customers, 
who had sent him over $200 for bees, finally made 
him a visit. The conductor of the train, at this 
friend’s request, made examination of Mr. Burch’s 
apiary, and the card below is his report: 


DEAR Str :—Referring to the colonies of bees at Kibbies, there 

are only 9 left that show any life. Mr. B. is off through the 

pountey buying what he can, and perhaps will fill your rer: 
hat he has not got them of his own, lam assured. R. B 
2s Mich., May 4, 1881. 





Friend Burch doubtless can help the matter some 
by explanations; but the best explanation he can 
make is to return all the money sent him, at once, 
and to make a full, frank, public confession of his 
sin against God and his fellow-men, whatever it is. 
If he will do this, we will all help him, in every way 
in our power, to get on his feet again. Friend B.,in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, whom you pro- 
fess to love and serve, I call upon you to confess 
your fault, make restitution as far as lies in your 
power, and stop blaming or speaking unkindly of 
those who have been so much your friends as to 
send you their money. 








CITY MARKETS. 


There is an entire absence of transactions of comb honey this 
month, there being no consumptive demand; dealers are 
awaiting the new crop. There has been a little speculative de- 
mand for extracted on account of the anticipated advance in 
prices, based upon the great losses in bees. Extracted, white 
c lover, sold Me. We look for bright opening of the markets on 
the receipt of new 1-lb. sections. 

Beeswax inactive; prices nominally 20 to 25c. 

Cleveland, O., June 21, 1881. A. C. KENDEL 


Honey and wax remain about the same as last quoted. The 
market is fully supplied, and there is a slight downward ten 
dency in prices of honey. 

Beeswax remains firm ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Lil., June 21, 1881. 


No change in the market of honey. Demand slow, and prices 
nominal. 

Beeswax is quoted at 18@22c on arrival. 

With an abundance of white clover, and apparently favorable 
weather, my bees did not collect hardly any honey last week. 
No honey coming in now. Cuas, F. MuTHa 

Cincinnati, O , June 21, 1881. 





TELE PExonEsesSs 
For Private Lines, Ours excel all oth- 
ers for lines within their compass. Pat- 
ented 1878 and 1881. Latest, best. Dura- 
ble and reliable. (Illustrated Circu- 
lars and Testimonials free. 

7 HOLCOMBE & CO., Mallet Creek, O. 


2 BLACK pach 5 NS for sale at 25 cts. each, 


postage paid 
Pa MES A. GREEN, Dayton, IIL. 
ITALIAN AND ALBINO QUEENS | 
Untested queens, bred from Imported and Home- 
bred mothers, 90 cts.; per doz., $9.00, this month. 
Albino queens, untested, $1.00 each. 
7 J. M.C. TAYLOR, Lewistown, Fred’k Co., Md. 


Before Purchasing 


any Italian or Cyprian bees, send for our 20th annu- 
al price list. Full colonies, Nuclei and Queens, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also headquarters for Api- 
arian pies in New England. 

WM. W. CARY & SON Yormeriy Wm. W. Cary), 
3tf ing Colerain, Franklin Co., Ma Mass. 





At Kansas City, Mo., 


I breed pure Italian bees for sale. I warrant my 
**Dollar’’ queens to be mated by pure yellow drones, 
and guarantee safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 

Tested Queens, - - . . - - $200 

* Dollar ”’ sg - - - eterein te 3 OO 

T will have no Cyprian queens for sale after July 15. 

Bees, per lb., Same prices as Dollar queens. 

Please address all letters plainly to 
6tfd E. M. HAY HURST, P. 0. Box 1131, 


THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1881, Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Buy the Best 


The best-informed bee-keepers in 
1 EB the U. 8. say that our DOUBLE-DRAFT 
Nees 









QUINBY SMOKER is decidedly the BEST 
now made. 
others, and orders two dozen for his 
own use. Doolittle says it is not 
equaled. So say all who see and wse it. 
‘Price, by mail, $1.50 and $1.75. 


OUR BOOK 
QUINGY'S NEW SEE. KEEPING 


continues to grow in popularity, and 
is the most practical work pub- 
lished. Price, by mail, $1.50. 

We sell every thing used in ad- 


trated Circular to 
L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
itfd Mohawk, N. ¥Y. 





150 STANDS OF BEES 


FOR SALE! 


As my health has failed, and I have decided to re- 
move to Col. this fall, 1 offer my bees at a bargain. 
Almost all my frames are wired, and will stand ship- 
ping. I will sell by the colony, by the pound, by the 
nucleus, or any way to suit purchaser. Write what 
you want, and I will give you low prices and fine 
stocks. Ihave alarge number of $1.00 queens on 
hand; can furnish a number of Presses before I re- 
move to Col. Write for our late postal circular. 

D. 8. GIVEN, 
Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Ill. 


‘ONNOd 3HL Ad $338 


July and August I will sell —_ Ned the pound, de- 
livered at express office; viz.,11b., $1.00; or with 
untested queen, $2.00; 2 ibs., and queen, $3.00; 
3 lbs. and —. $4.00; 5 Ibs. and queen, $5.00. Holy- 
Land and 


gatherers. Celis mostly raised in natural way. 
L. E. ST. JOHN, 
j-8d Greene, Chenango Co., N. Y. 















cheap queens, but he will 
send a tested Italian queen 
from his choicest stock, 
raised from cells produced 
by natural swarming, for 
$3.00 each. Two stocks gave, 
in 1877, 610 Ibs. of box honey; 
one giving 309; the other 301; 
and our average for the last 
9 years has been 86°; Ibs. per 
stock. If you wish queens 
from such stock, send in 
your orders to 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onon, Co., N. ¥ 





W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian 
queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
jaechad and best home-bred queens; and the cells 

uilt in full colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Safe 
arrival b ~ mail guaranteed. Send money by draft, 
registered letter, or by money order drawn on 
Flint, Mich. 6tfd 





Hetherington discards all | 


vanced Bee Culture. Send for Illus- 


talian queens, bred from the best honey- 


Sunny Side, ope © Cal., June 10, 1881, 
T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mic 

DEAR Sir:—Please send me by mail two Large, six 
Extra, and four Standard Bingham smokers. Your 
four-years-old smoker is still in use, and does good 
service; the only trouble being, it is too small. | 
require the Large size. I have a Large and Small 
Quinby: Large one condemned; the other I got 
along with by repairing often. As far as I have 
tried them, I prefer yours above all, _ shall keep 
| them in stock. Yours truly, Jas. D. ENAS. 


a: ORIGINAL Direct DRart' 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878; May, 
1879; Re-issued July 9, 1878, 

If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington rm Bs em 
you are sure of the best and 
cheapest. The largest bee- 
keepers use them exclusive- 
ly. Twenty thousand in use; 
not one ever returned, or 
letter of complaint receiv- 
ed. Our original patent 
Smokers and Honey-Knives 
were the only ones on exhi- 
bition at the last National 
Bee- Keepers’ Convention. 
Bingham Smokers, all but 
the Small, have fire and cin- 
der proof bellows. The large 
and extra Standard Smo- 
kers bave extra wide shields 
4 to prevent burnt fingers. 
_4 These are the only real im- 
co} provements made in bee- 
smokers since the Direct- 
Bingham is the inventor and only 





Draft invention. 
legal maker of them. 

Bingham & Hetherington Honey- “Knife, 2 in., - ~ $1 00 
Large Bingham Smoker, 2% in., 1 50 


Extra Standard Bingham Smoker, 2 rd inches, - i 25 
Piain Standard Bingham Smoker, 2 - 1 00 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker,1%, ‘“* - - 5b 

If to be sent by mail, or singly by ‘express, add 25 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Send card for testimoni#ls. To — again, apply for 
dozen or half-dozen rates. Addres: 

BINGHAM & HETHERING TON, 

5tfd Abronia, Allegan Co., ranean 


ITALIAN QUEENS, NUCLEUS COLONIES. 


I can furnish Bees and queens cheap. Send for 
special rates. Comb Foundation and every thing 
pertaining to the Apiary. A. D. BENHAM, 


| 6tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


SAY, Doolittle don’t raise | 





| ~~ filled in rotation. P. 





BEES BY THE POUND! 


I will, during July, sell bees for $1.00 per Ib.; and 
if 5 lbs. are ordered in one coop, will put a queen 
with them gratis. My bees and queens are blacks, 
hybridized by using Italian drones. Queens, single; 
or with 1 - of bees, $1.00 each. 

Td ef TRAIN, Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis. — 


Bees by the Pound! 


During July, August, and September, I will sell 
boxes containing 5 lbs. of bees, and an untested 
Holy-Land, Cyprian, or Italian queen at $5.00. Or- 
ELBERT NOSTRAND. 

550 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ MONTHLY FAMILY VISITOR. 


Full of excellent reading. Price 18 cts. a year. 





Sunday: schools are purchasing it for free distribu- 
| tion to families. Send 15 cts. in postage-stamps, and 


ueens. All | 


- 


get a package of 15 papers on trial; or more papers 
at samerate. Address 
7 B. F. SANFORD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
Pound and Prize as *. ay r 1000. Sample sec- 
tion free, WALKER, 
7d ae St. Clair Co., Mich. , 
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OR SALE.—The first — volumes of the 
ny 


American Bee Journal. 


yur volumes, bonnd 


in paper, leather back. All in good reer. Price 


$10.68 


[tins QUEENS! 


Springfield, Bradford Co., Pa. 


lam prepared to furnish 


pure a at a low price. Untested, in May, 


#100; June, 90e 


; after, 80c. Send for circular. 


HARLES D. DUVA 
Spencer le, N Mont. Co., Md. 


HANDIURCED RAZOR STEEL NINE UR 0 CENTS! 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 N. MONROE ST., 


FOFrR CANADA : 


1 will sella few full colonics of bees, in 10-frame 
L. bives (Root’s style), each to contain a young 
queen reared from daughters of my best and gentlest 
Italian queen of 1880, at $9.00 per colony. 

A. G. WILLOWS, 

8 Carlingford, Ontario, Can. 


LUMBER WANTED! 


I wish to exchange bees for pine lumber for adwell- 
ing-house, shop,and other buildings,lumber to be de- 
livered at some convenient point to ship by R. R. to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. abeer ok, YC solicited. 

TOWNSEND, 
8d Hubbardstown, Mich. 


CHAFF EXIVES $ 
Ican furnish Root Chaff Hives in flat for $1.50; 
nailed and painted, $2.50. Address 
A. F. STAUFFER, 
8 Sterling, Whiteside Co., Lil. 


FISsc UY STRONG 


For winter during the month of August. I will sell 
2 frames containing brood and honey and one pound 
of hybrid bees, delivered at express office in good 
condition, for $2.00. No queens for sale. 
H. F. HAGEN, 
8d DeSoto, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


10 “LBS. of bees for sale, $1.25 Be per. Ib. Queens 
$1.00. Tested, $2.00. Pegs for cireular. 
. D. BENHAM, 
8d ae oe ‘Eaton Co., Mich. 





IND READER! “Do 3 you want to buy queens? 
If so, give me atrial order. I am confident [ 


can please you. FINE WARRANTED ITAL- 


IAN QUEENS a specialty. Prices: single queen, 
$1.00; per % doz., $5.50. All queens bred from choice 


- | imported and improv ed — Send for circular. 


J. P. MOORE, 
Stfa Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 
oR $5.00 I will send you 5 Ibs. of Italian or hy- 
brid bees, 5 worker combs, and 5 lbs. of honey, 
all in a second-hand Langstroth hive. Tested queen, 
bought of G. Grimmin May, "i additional. 
WOLFENDEN, 
8d Naams, Wal. Co., Wis. 





I OFFER. for sale, this month, 100 3-frame nuclei 
with queens reared from mother whose progeny 
| gave over 200 Ibs. surplus in 1880. Price $3.00 for 
nuclei containing untested; $4.00 with tested queen. 
F. L. WRIGHT, 
8d Plainfield, Liv. Co., Mich. 


10 SWARMS OF BEES FOR ‘SALE, 
at $6.10. May be selected from over 200 


‘swarms. This price includes 20-frame hive, 8 worker 


combs and contents, 2 chaff division-boards, one con- 


| taining feeder, bees and queen. Beesare high-grade 


hybrids. I have about 7 young queens (not yet 
tested) from Doolittie’s best stock. .My frames are 
American, with open top-bar. Correspondence so- 
licited. F. B. CHAPMAN, 

8 Scipioville, Cayuga Co., N.Y. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Hand-Forged Razor Steel Knife 
for 50cents. Maher & Grosh, 34 
N. Monroe St., Toledo, O., will mail 
Knife like cut, post-paid, for 50c. 
Extra heavy 2-biade for rough 
usage, 75c. Our Best 2-blade, oil 
temper and tested, $1. Pruner, oil 
temper, $1. Pruning Shears, $1. 
All goods exchanged free if soft 
or ftlawy. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
en of 20 cents each en or $2,00 per year. 


$1. 00 “Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out pectin aide 20c each Peabo or ae 00 per — 














Those chen s names es appear Sutats agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arriv: es dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotier. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, i >a Co., Pa. ‘tf 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 | 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd | 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 | 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., 0. itfd 
*Chas. G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, Chen, Co. N.Y. 1-10 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co.. itfd 
*W. H. Nesbit, Alpharetta, Milton C “ .. Ga. itfd 
*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 4-9 be 
*H. Nicholas, Etters, York Co., Penn. 48 
*John Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. 4-9 
*Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 4-9 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co. «Pa. 5-10 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. ot fd 


*V. W. Keeney, Shirland. Win. Co., Ill. 6-9 
*C. B. Curtis, ‘Selma. Dalias Co., Ala. 6-11 
*T. W. Dougherty. Mt. Vernon, And Co., Ind.7 a -12 
ee E. ‘Welch, Linden, Gen. Co., Mich. Bt fe 
S. P. Roddy, Mechanistown, Fred. Co. , Md. on8 
*J . W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean’ Co., Tl. 7-9 
L. W. Vankirk, Box 178, Washington, Wash. Co. ca 
itfe 

*Otto Kleinow, opp. Ft. Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 8 
C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., yf 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
3 L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. hs 
qi Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. tfd 
F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. ~ 


Tia Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such foundation, and at the 
prices given, as described in our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Jas. A. Nelson, Wyandott, Wyandott Co., Kans. 4-9 


Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names spew below agree to furnish 
— by the Ib., and at the prices given in our circu- 
ar. 


I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
8. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, ‘Pendleton Co., Ky. 

W.R. Whitman, New Market. Madioon: Co., Ala. 
Chas. Kingsley, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
C. D. Wright, Baxter aprings. Cherokee i Kans. 
H. B. Harrington, Medina, Medina Co., 

W. St. Martz, Moonshine, Clark Co.. Ties” 

G. W. Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 

W. S. Canthen, Pieasant Hill, Lancaster Co., 

J.G. Taylor, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. 

T. P. Andrews, Farina, Fa;. Co. Til. 














_ Av G. 


Allan D. Laughlin, Courtland, Law. Co., Ala. 
E. J. Atchley, Lancaster, Dalias Co. bie Texas. 
D. McKenzie, Carroliton P. O., N. O., La. 
H. L. Griffith, Sumner, Law. Co., Tl. 
¢. . H. Martin, Hartford, Wash. Co., N, Y 
. A. Pirtle, Cabot, Lonoke Co., Ark. 

My T. Fianagan, Belleville, St. Clair Co., Hl. 
§ K. Mayo, Stafford, Fort Bend Co., Texas. 

. F. Hart. Union Point, Greene Re Ga. 
Bb. Chase, Earlville, Madison Co, oe 
Ss. P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Fred. “Co., Md. 
W. J. Ellison, Statesburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 
R. A. Paschal, Geneva, Talbot Co., Ga. 
Hall & Johnson, Kirby’s Creek, egg: Co., Alu. 
A. Osbun, Spring Bluff, Adams Co., 
H. D. Heath, Sherman, Grayson Co. Teens. 
N.B. McKee, eareof D. & D. Inst., [Indiana 
i. & s Sherrick, Mt. Zion, Macon Co., Hl. 
Sw Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 

J.C. & D. H. Tweedy, Smithfield, Jeff. Co., O. 


lis, Ind. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


IBEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


Italian Queens and Bees, all bred from mothers of 
my own importation. Dollar queens, $1.00. Tested 
queens, $2.50; 4-trame Nucleus, $5.00. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my illustra- 


ted catalogue. 
PAUL L. VIALUON, 
6tfd Hay ou Gowis, Iberville Par., La. 


BEES EF OR SALE 
—_ Supplies. Send for terms to 
Enos D. SMITH, Moira, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


‘Bees by the Pound. 


During the month of August I can ship bees 
promptly at the following rates: Blacks, 80c; Hy- 
brids, 9Jc; Italians, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

J. A. GREEN, 
Day ton, Lasalle Co., Til. 


‘ONNOd JHL AQ $339 


July and August I will sell ueee Md me pound, de- 
livered at express office; viz., 1.00; or with 
untested queen, $2.00; 2 Ibs. a aa pia By $3.00; 
3 lbs. and queen, $4.00; 5 lbs. and queen, $5.00, Holy- 
Land and Italian queens, bred from the best honey- 
gatherers. Cells mostly ee in natural way. 


7-8d Greene, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. Al! 
queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
purest and best home-bred queens; and the cells 
built in full colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2 00 éach. Safe 
arrival by mail guaranteed. Send money by draft, 
registered letter, or by money order drawn on 
Flint, Mich. 6tfd 

He has a stock of queens on hand, and can fill 
orders promptly. 


Bees by the Pound! 


Having received an order ee all the bees I have to 
spare in the fall, I shall be unable to fill any more or- 
ders at prices advertised last month. The above 
speaks well for my bees and queens. 


QUEENS! 


I shall continue to sell untested Cyprian, Holy- 
Land, and Italian — at $1.00 each. ‘Tested, 
deuble price. P. ELBERT NOSTRAND, _ 

8d 550 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cc HEAP! : 
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EIILL SIDE APIARYW, 
ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Untested queens, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; Selected, 


$3.00; Pound of Bees, Italian, $1.00; 2 Langstroth- | 
frame nuclei, $2.00; 3 Langstroth-frame nuclei, | 


$3.00. For prices of Novice Extractors, Veils, smo- 
kers, Hives, &c.. &c., address 

. B. COGGESHALL, Supr. 
8 Hill Side Apiary, Summit, Union Co., N. J. 


MAKE BEES PAY 


By getting the best Italian stock tested for ‘* biz.” 
Good ae ueens 75 cts. each; $7.80 per dozen; 
Tested, $1.50. USE MOLDED FDN. It pays big; 40 ets. 
for common; 50 cts. for thin. Improved fdn. mold, 
“L.” size, Plaster. $3.75; Metallic (ready soon) $7.50. 


Root’s rubber, $8.00. Outfit for same, $5.00. See 


free circular. OLIVER FOSTER, 
jifd Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


Italian (tested) Queens from Root’s very best. 


Imported or home-bred Queens, $2.00; Italian (un- 
tested) Queens, Laying, $1.00; Bees, $1.00 per Ib.; 2 
(L.) frame Nucleus (no queen) $1.50; 3(L.) frame 


Nucleus (no queen), $2.00; 1 colony of Italian Bees | 


(no queen) in 10 (L.) frame hives, $7.00. Add price of 
queen to price of bees, colony, and nucleus. Dis- 
count on larger orders, OTTO KLEINOW, 
6tfd Opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
END for my circular and price list of Italian 
Colonies, Queens, and Apiarian Supplies. 
5tfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


C. OLWS COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
htfd Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





J. M. BROOKS & BROS’. 


AMERICAN ITALIANS. 


PURITY OF STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
4-9 CIRCULARS FREE. 
COLUMBUS, - BARTH.CO., - INDIANA. 


Full Colonies, site” ras. 


1 am prepared to fill orders for bees by the pound, 
nuclei (2 and 3 frame), full colonies of pure Italians. 


Also Cyprian Queens (Dadant’s importation), and, 


Italian Queens at A. I. Root’s prices. 
Given Fdn. a Specialty. Try it once, and see if 
you do not pronounce it the best you ever used. 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Box 819, 
6-8d Rose Hill Apiary, St. Clair Co., Il. 


ISS] ITALIAN QUEENS! 188] 
Tested Queens........ $1 50 
Warranted Queens.. 1 00 
Cyprian Queens, untested 1 00 
As st all the Dollar qucens 
I sold t year were pure, I 
will warrant them this year. 
J.T. WILson, Mortonsville, 
8-9d Woodford Co., Ky. 











KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS 


I find GLEANINGS an excellent advertising medi- 
um, M. L. DORMAN. 
Sinclairville, N. Y., July 21, 1881. 


I received extractor just in time, and it works 
complete. I think we will have a first-class season 
for honey. S. Ricw, JR. 

Hobart, N. Y., June 7, 1881. 








Bees and smokers came all right. The queen 
filled 4 Langstroth frames in six oe. 
OHN GILMORE, 


Corunna, Mich., June 29, 1881. 


| Thanks, friend R., for that smoker. It is just 
| *boss.”” We have had 26 natural swarms this month 
| from 12 hives, averaging 5 lbs. each. 


W. W. YOUNG. 
| Fort Dcedge, Iowa, June 29, 188). 


The bees you sent came all right, and they are 
working like “little Turks,” and from all present 
appearances, they will do well. 

JONATHAN GOBLE. 

Marion, White Co., Ind., June 29, 1881. 


You will find postage stamps, am’t 65 cts., for 
which you may please send me | more Ib. fdn. The 
other Ib. which you sent me [ like very well indeed. 
1 could not get along without it. 

J. H. CUTSHAWL.. 

‘Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn., June 23, 1531. 


The queen-cages you sent came to hand promp ly. 
If others filled orders as you do, there would be less 
grumbling. Those cages are a marvel of cheapness, 
with good quality combined. Certainly you give 
value for the money. G. H. B. HOOPER. 

Toronto, Canada, July 15, 1881. 


Inclosed you will find 11 stamps to pay postage on 
the smoker you sent me. It came all right, loaded 
ready for the match. The boys bad more fun with 
it than to have gone to a circus; and the bees, when 
they saucily come around, behave in a respectful 
way on being administered a little whiff of smoke in 
their faces. Wo. B. JONES. 

Manchester, Del. Co., Iowa, July, 1881. 


Extractor arrived in good order this P.M. Works 
| splendid. Expectto make it hum to-morrow. Some 
' hives are crammed full of bees and honey. I have 

more honey now than I gotalllastsummer. Charges 
| on extractor to Chicago, 80c: from Chicago, 50c. 
| Cheap enough. J. B. MCCORMICK. 
Neoga, Ills., June 13, 1881. 


We received the goods ordered from you in due 
time, and in the very best condition. They were 
packed nicely. I put up and painted the hives, and 
with the assistance of my wife we transferred 12 
colonies, which work, I think, was done very well, 
not having had any experience in that line. The 
bees are doing well now. J. H. RODERICK. 

Dodd's City, Fannin Co., Tex., April 23, 1881. 

I beg to acknowledge, with many thanks, the re- 
ceipt of your excellent book on bee-culture; it was 
a most agreeable surprise to me, as I understood it 
was but a mere paper-bound pamphlet, containing 
the most necessary elements of bee-farming, in 
place of the handsome and really interesting vol- 
ume you sent me. Louis M. HAYEs. 

Toronto, Can., July 11, 18S1. 


You sent me Christian's Secret a second time, and 
said, ** No charge:”’ but I will pay it. 

Corinth, Miss., June 22, 1881. N. ¥. STEELE. 

(Well, I declare, friend 8., it would be a “pretty 
tough job,” if anybody should try to get up a quar- 
rel between you and me. Do you not think so? It 
makes one feel as if it was not so very risky to *suf- 
er long and be kind,’’after all.] 


Imagine my pleasure and surprise the other day 
on going into the postoflice, to tind GLEANINGS there 
to my address. ‘* Well, now,” says I, ** that is some 
of Mary’s work” (my wife, you know), a birthday 
present, and I tell you I appreciate it, especially 
that part called Our Homes. Three-fourths of the 
| bees in this vicinity are dead. I saved six out of 
| ten, packed in chaff on summer stands. They are 
| now doing nicely. Whiteclover is just commencing 
| to bloom. D. MCLAFFERTY. 
| Great Valley, Catt. Co., N. Y., May 30, 1881. 


The nucleus sent me came to hand yesterday at 4 
P.M. in good condition. That same evening [ put 
them in the hive I had prepared for them. To say 
that they are satisfactory, is not enough; they were 
more than satisfactory. Will you be so kind as to 

| send another just like it, for inclosed? I was truly 
| surprised to get the nucleus in such nice condition ; 
and had I known they could be had so satisfactorily 
| at an earlier date, I should have ordered 2 or 3 times 
| the number. L. O. SHULTZ, 

| Brazil, Ind., July J, 1881. 
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I thought I did not need bee things enough this | 


year to pay for sending away for them, so I bargain- 
ed for some nearer home, and my husband, accord- 
ing to agreement, went eight miles after them to- 
day, and came home disgusted, not having found 
any hives, nor the maker at home, and he said, ‘** Now 
you will have to send to Root and have ali the things 
sent by express.” Until this year I have alwavs sent 
to you with neighbor Guild for articles, and have 
been delighted with them, because they were so nice. 
Mrs. C. A. GREELEY. 
Chester, Windsor Co., Vt., June 22, 1881. 


After another hard day's labor I am spending a 
little time reading GLEANINGS, and studying my 
Sunday-school lesson. They both open up a little 
world of pleasure to me. It seems that I never had 
so much to do—busy from 4 A.M. until 9 P.m., Sun- 
days included. I have been appointed teacher in 
two Sabbath-schools. I walk nearlv 12 miles every 
Sabbath, and enjoy it very much. We have organ- 
ized a Sabbath-school about three miles distant, ina 
schoolhouse. We are having a very interesting 
school; have over fifty scholars—-some who have 
not been to Sabbath-school for twenty years. 

, F. J. WARDELL. 

Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., 0., June 3, 1881. 





OUR HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES IN ITALY. 


The cry in the house is, ** We want more of them.” 
More of them mean more of the same kind of 
needles you sent me in January. Please send me 
twenty papers, and three glass-cutters. I send you 
a post-otlice order for 66 cents; if it does not cover 
expense, [ will remit balance when advised. There 
is a question that has arisen since I received the 5- 
cent nippers; that is, what are they goodfor? They 
are too soft to cut with, and too hard to draw witb. 
Are they like Pindar’s razors, made only to sell? 

M.S. WICKERSHAM. 

Ferrara, Italy, June 3, 1881. 


{{ am very glad to know you like the needles, 
friend W., and beg to assure you that wetry to have 
all our goods just like them; viz.,to use, rather 
than to sell. There seems to be much trouble with 
the friends all around in deciding what the 5-cent 
nippers are for; they look so much as if they would 
cut, almost everybody tries them on some thing 
herd, and snap go the jaws, for five cents is not 
enough to pay for making a pair of cutting-pliers. 
They are to “nip” hold of things you could not 
reach and hold with the fingers alone, always re- 
membering they are a five-cent tool. Thanks for re- 
porting from so far away, friend W.} 


Inclosed please find $1.75, for which please send 
me a smoker, the bestin the market—a large one, 
and one that [ will not have to light every half-hour. 
Iam standing in the door waiting for it, standing 
first on one leg and then on the other. One year 
ago I got Benny Judson, of Salt Lake City, to send 
to you for the A BC book. Iconfess I like the book, 
and am taking GLEANINGS. There is one thing I 
learned there in the A BC book worth more to me 
than many times the price of the book; that is, I 
read on page 275 how you learned chaff packing of 
J. H. Townley. 

I had experience previous to this in bee-keeping, 
but would have given it up if [had not got some 
such idea from some source. I thank you again for 
your works on bees; and those metal-corners and 
metal rabbets! how nicely they work ! 


Wo. C. BILLs. 
South Jordan, Utab, June 4, 1881. 


(Many thanks for kind words, friend B.; but real- 
ly, if I were you I would stand squarely on both feet 
and go out and work with the bees, or do some thing 
else useful until the smoker comes. I know how it 
is myself; for when I want a thing J wan‘it; but I 
have always found it most profitable to get right to 
work and do some thing meanwhile. ] 


THE FARIS PLATES, ETC. 


I received your wrapper on GLEANINGS, notifying 
me that my subscription was run out, and that if I 
thought it a good investment, to renew. Well, I 
think it is a good investment, and on looking over 
the past year I think there is not any thing in read- 
ing matter, that has paid me so well as GLEANINGS. 
Ia the first place, it was worth all the price to find 
out how to make those plaster plates of friend Faris’. 
I made a pair, and have made all the foundation I 





shall need this season, besides selling quite a lot. 
Then there were Doolittle’s articles, well wortb the 
subscription, especially those two on page 320, July 
No., 188), about the care of empty combs, and the 
other, on page 232, May, 188], on side and top stor- 
ing, is a splendid article. which I know from this 
season’s experience; and I could name a lot of other 
good articles from different writers, which are fine. 
‘Then there is the pleasure of having not only a 
smile, but a good hearty laugh every month at Mer- 
rybanks, ‘‘old Zac,”’ and such like. Then there is 
the Home reading, which is worth double the price 
of GLEANINGS; and may God bless you in trying to 
do good inthis way. Well, [ think GLEANINGS is a 
good investment, and inclosed you will find the 
money for another year's subscription, and also one 
year’s subscription fora friend. My bees are doing 
very well so far this season. I had three colonies to 
start with—two very weak, and one very strong. 
One has swarmed, and the other two are about to. 
We have had a steady yield of honey from white clo- 
ver for the last two weeks; bnt it has been too cold 
nights to be a heavy yield, but we can’t complain so 


far. JOHN MYeERs. 
Stratford, Ont., Can., June 27, 1881. 


KIND WORDS TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


Of late there seem to be a good many complaints 
that goods are not in the packages, even when they 
were put in all right, and overlooked by the person 
who unpacks them. Now, about opening goods: 
Do not trust to anyboly else; but, bill in hand, open 
and take out the goods yourself. Do not unpack 
them among a int of other stuff, or where any thing 
might get out of sight and be lost. Also be sure you 
have the full number of packages from the R. R. 
or express company that your bill calls for. The 
following illustrates the point: — 

I wrote vou a few days ago, stating the bottoms 
and % ends of the broad section frames were want- 
ing. [now find that my man misplaced them, and 
forgot all about it. It seems they were put ina 
small box by themselves, and he set them in an out- 
of-the-way place. I regret very much the mistake, 
and will do whatever is right in the matter. If you 
have shipped the prrts, please send me your bill, and 
I will remit; and if you have been to any trouble 
put that in. W. W. REYNOLDs. 

Penn, Cass Co., Mich., June 16, 1881. 

Our friend apologizes and offers to recompense us 
ina manly way, and we can not think of taking any 
thing for trouble; but it took quite a search among 
the clerks before we could write him that the goods 
were all sent him ecprrectly. Of course, we sent 
them on again, which makes him trouble and ex- 
pense. Another friend wrote us his spring balance 
was missing, for he had looked the goods all over. 
but next mail he said he found it safely tied in his 
extractor. So many cases of this kind are turning 
up, I have thought best to tell you to look very 
carefully, before asking us to replace what is miss- 
ing, for I assure you our clerks are more careful 
here than you, the average of humanity, who have 
not had the drill and discipline they have. 





OUR $175.00 STEAM - ENGINE. 
One of our customers asks a number of questions 
which may interest many of our readers in regard 
to the small engines we sell. As Mr. Washburn 
runs his machine shop with one of them, we have 
asked him to answer the questions, 


How much water to fill boiler when empty ?—Can start on five 
pails to fill. 

Has it a glass water-gauge!—Yes. 

Has it three gauge-cocks? -Only two. 

Has it a steam-whistle!—None. : 

Is its cylinder convenient to get at for packing!—Yes: cylin 
der is easily got at. . 

How thick is the plate in boiler!—Do not know; it is cast-iron, 
tested to 300 Ibs. 

How many pipes in boiler!—None. 

How many pounds of steam to run scroll saw!—Not many, 
perhaps 20 Ibs. 

Is it simple, and easy to operate!—Yes. 

In short, is it an engine to be depended on for seroll saw and 
wood lathe!—-Yes:; I can run 61¢ feet iron planer, 2 iron lathes, 
upright drill, and grindstone, all at once. Lcarry steam from 
40 to 100 Ibs. Use 80 to 90 Ibs. coal, and 60 to 70 gallons of water 
per day; it has automatic cut-off, and is a good little machine. 

Medina, O., July 1, 1881, A. WASHBURN. 





